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certain commissioners in Ja- 
maica, to examine some iron 
suspension-bridges which are 





h 
H 


being constructed for them by Messrs. Dredge | 


and Stephenson,* and were glad to observe an 
increasing interest felt there in architectural and 
other artistic matters. The works now going on 
are not very numerous, but toall that isattempted 
the inhabitants seem to keep their eyes open, 
and are evidently wishful that whatever be 
done should add to the attractiveness of their 
beautiful city. This feeling is likely to be 
fostered by the establishment of the “ Archi- 
tectural Institute of Scotland,” while that event 
is itself an evidence of present progress. We 
informed our readers some time ago of the 
endeavours that had been made to organise 
this institution, and of the comparative suc- 
cess that had attended them. Before our pre- 
sent number is issued the Institute of Scot- 
land will have held its first annual general 
meeting. The report of the council, which is 
now before us, shows that the first difficulty 
that met them was the subdivision of the In- 
stitute into various classes of membership; and 
that they ultimately adopted the following five, 
each class being amenable to its own special bye- 
laws, in addition to the general laws of the 
Institute, viz. :— 


“ Fellows of the Institute, to which archi- | 
Associate- | 


tects alone shall be eligible. 
Builders of the Institute, to which builders 
alone shall be eligible. Associate-Draughts- 
men of the Institute, to which architectural 
draughtsmen, who have been seven years in 
an architect’s office, shall alone be eligible. 
Ordinary Members of the Institute, compre- 
hending all members not eligible to any of the 
classes previously enumerated. And Honorary 


Members of the Institute, being foreigners, | 


upon whom the Institute shall confer honorary 
membership in respect of their professional 
attainments.’’+ 

There are already about 200 members, 37 
of whom are fellows, or pure architects. They 


have appointed a local committee in Glasgow | 


for the purpose of promoting the objects of 
the Institute in that city.} 


* These bridges are to be erected at Trelawny. The 
span of one is 164 feet, and the width 24 feet. The 
foundations are to be formed with Mitchell's screw piles. 
Mr. Blayney Walsh, of Kingston, is the commissioners’ 
architect. 

+ The bye-laws applicable to fellows of the Institute are 
—1. A fellow of the Institute shall not engage in the mea- 
surement, valuation, or estimation of any works under- 
taken, or proposed to be undertaken, by any building arti- 


ficer or tradesman, except such works as are proposed to | 
be executed, or have been executed, under the member's | 


own designs or directions ; excepting also cases in which 
as an arbiter or referee he may find it proper or necessary 
for his own guidance and satisfaction to make such mea- 
surement, valuation, or estimation. 2. He shall not accept 
any pecuniary or other consideration or acknowledgment 
from any builder or other tradesman whose works he may 
have been engaged to superintend. 3. He shall have no 
interest nor participation in any trade contract, or the 
supplying of materials for any works executed under his 
superintendence or direction. 4. He shall not permit any 
of his office clerks, clerks of works, or others of his assist- 
ants, to accept any pecuniary or other consideration from 
tradesmen, nor allow his said assistants to participate, 
directly or indirectly, in any contract, or the supplying of 
materials for any works executed under his control or 
superintendence. The bye-laws applicable to associate- 


T the end of last week we went | 
to Edinburgh, on the part of | 





—‘ They are persuaded that in architecture 
an art at once historical and creative, rich in 
resources, and ever responsive to the varying 
habits and increasing wants of civilized life— 
there is no inherent finality ; and that while a 
miscellaneous criticism may have its advan- 
tages in deterring the unskilfal, and in repress- 
ing what is faulty or extravagant, it is only by 
| the enlightened combination of well-qualified 





architectural knowledge, that this science, in 
| which, pre-eminently, the artistic and the prac- 
| tical are combined in equal and mutual de- 
pendence, can be carried out progressively to its 
highest and happiest results.” 

We were sorry to hear, but not surprised, 
| because it has usually been so, that the four 
| architects of highest standing in Edinburgh, 
Messrs. Playfair, Graham, 
Bryce, have refused to join the body. 


has taken a good shape, that they will give, if 
not their co-operation, at least their names: 
they owe this to their professional brethren 
and their art. 

Since our last visit to Edinburgh, when we 
described the buildings then going on,t the 
Free-church College, erected from the designs 
of Mr. Playfair, has made considerable pro- 
gress towards completion. The church attached 
to it has been opened for service. It is in one 
span inside, and has an open timber roof want- 
ing in the true expression of Gothic architec- 
ture. The whole of the building externally is of 


smooth and tame. The centre is marked by 


ture in the shape of a lofty flight of steps at 
the back, between the approaching sides of 


| in proportion. 
the building, leading directly up to the spire | 


of the Assembly Hall, which, by the way, is | 


decidedly the best piece of modern Gothic in 
| Edinburgh. Seen from the new town, this 
spire comes into the composition of the college 
and improves the effect. 

The view from the front of the college is 


| very beautiful. 
hill, with its heap of monuments (the Prison, 
Burns’s Monument, the High School, and 
others): before you is the Scott Monument,{and 
the Royal Institution ; further on the Princes- 
street-gardens, stretching round to St. George’s 
Church, with its St. Paul’s-like dome, and 
terminating, on the extreme left, with Edin- 
| burgh’s historic castle. 


| Itisin the space which occurs between the 
Free College and the Royal Institution that 
the new National Gallery is to be built. The 
| first stone, laid some time ago, 1s cased up, 
and the works are suspended. If the people 
of Edinburgh thought as we do, they would 
never be re-commenced. 
surely be 


A better site might 
found without difficulty. The 


In concluding their report, the council* say | therefore, the existing roadway be levelled, 


which could scarcely be done without the in- 


and competent minds in every department of | 


troduction of flights of steps and the abandon- 
ment of horse traffic there, the building will be 
buried. The gallery will have the effect, 
too, of further filling up the valley that sepa- 
rates the two portions of the city, which, in a 
picturesque point of view, is not by any means 
to be desired. 

Terrace walls, of Gothic character, are about 
to be erected around the level plateau on 
which the Scott Monument stands, and with 
flights of steps down to the Princes-street 


Gardens: hereafter, on the death of an 


| annuitant, a fountain will be added to the 


Hamilton, and | 
It is 
to be hoped, however, now that the scheme | 


the last period of the Pointed style, and is | 


two square towers (with the gateway between | 
them), and the church has a third tower. The | 
inner quadrangle has a very picturesque fea- | 


| brick-work 


adornment of the enclosure. 

The National Monument on Calton-hill re- 
mains in its unfinished state; the attempt to 
raise sufficient money for its completion by 5/. 
shares, mooted some time since, having failed.* 

One of the most important pieces of con- 
struction recently executed in the city is the 
chimney of the Edinburgh gas works, which 
rises to the heig': tof 341 feet 6 inches, and has 
cost no less than 5,000/. It was designed by 
Mr. Taylor, the e:'gineer of the works. The 
contractors for the mason-work of the stone 
pedestal were Messrs. Gowan, and for the 
of the stack Messrs. Bow, of 
Glasgow. Before the erection, Mr. George 
Buchanan was called into council, and nume- 
rous experiments made, a relation of which the 
latter gave at a meeting of the Scottish Society 
of Arts on the 11thinst. A question arose how 
far the ordinary brick could withstand the 
pressure arising from so lofty acolumn. This 
difficulty was provided for by the increasing 
thickness of the walls of the chimney from the 
top towards the bottom, whereby the incumbent 
pressure being distributed over a larger and 


| larger surface in descending, was diminished 


The whole height, from the 
foundation to the top, is, as we said, 341} feet ; 
of this, 774 feet are occupied by the founda- 


| tion and square pedestal of stone, and 264 by 


| ground, some of our readers will remember, | 


slopes steeply from the college down to the as A writer in the last number of the Edinburgh Courant, 


Royal Institution, and to afford a site for the 
| gallery on the level of the latter building it 
| was necessary to excavate deeply. Unless, 
| * The council consists of Mr. C. Baillie, advocate ; Mr. 
| J. T. Gordon, sheriffof the county of Edinburgh; the 

tev. Dr. Grant; Mr. T. Grainger, O.E.; Mr. D. R. Hay; 
| Mr. Cosmo Innes, sheriff of Elgin and Nairn; Lieut. Col. 

M‘Niven; Mr. A. Maconochie, of Meadowbank ; the Very 


builders of the Institute, are—l. An associate-builder of | Rey. E. B. Ramsay; Mr. D. Rhind, architect; Mr. J. Ro- 


the Institute shall not in any way discharge the profes- 
sional duties of an architect ; and 2. He shall not employ any 
dranghtsman or clerk in an architect's office to make cut 
for him any designs or drawings without the consent of the 
architect in whose office such draughtsman or clerk is 
employed. 

t This consists of the following gentlemen :—Messys. 
James Smith, James Salmon, J.T. Rochead, John Burnet, 
James Brown, William Clarke, and Charles Wilson. 


bertson; and Mr. G. Smith, architect. The honorary 
secretary is Mr. William A. Parker ; and the hon. sec. for 
professional correspondence, Mr. J. Dick Peddie, archi- 
tect. 

+ See Vol. VI. pp. 325, 349, &e. &e. 

t The Scott Monument seems out of upright. Is this 
effect produced by the varying levels of the land adjacent, 


| or has the ground on which it stands yielded? It is very | 


| desirable that this should be ascertained. 


| 


the brick-work, the thickness of which is 
diminished towards the top by five successive 
steps. The upper division extends 83 feet 


| down, and is 15 inches thick, and the in- 
On the right is the Calton- | 


ternal diameter 11 feet 4 inches at top—the 
second division 58 feet, and 20 inches thick— 
the third, 48 feet and 25 inches—the fourth, 
40 feet and 30 inches—and the fifth, 35 feet 
and 35 inches thick, and internal diameter 
20 feet. 
sure on each of these divisions, on the first it 


On calculating the weight and pres- 


was found not to exceed 4} tons on each square 
foot: in the middle it increased to 7 tons, 
and at the base it increased to 8 tons on each 
The strength of ordinary brick 
being estimated at from 20 to 30 tons, the 


work seemed within the limits of safety ; but 


square foot. 


on finding that a composition brick could be 
obtained in the neighbourhood, from the 
brick works of Mr. Livingstone, of Joppa, of 
much superior strength, somewhat similar to 
those of St. Rollox, experiments were made 


wherein a series of papers on the architecture of Edin- 


| burgh has been commenced (a good sign of rising interest 


in such matters), says :—*‘ It is not unusual to hear it re- 


| marked of the National Monument, that it is so beautifal 


in its present state, it would be a pity to finish it. Such 


| an opinion can only be founded on ignorance of the in- 


tended nature of the building. Those who hold it would 
be at once converted, could they but see the model on 
which the National Monument is designed. Ruined as it 
is, the Parthenon still shows the complete Dorie order in 
one of its porticoes and pediments. The columns are there 
seen with their complete entablature, giving them the ap- 
pearance of having superincumbent mass suited to their 
dimensions. The rise of the pediment above them gives 
full dignity of effect to the building, and the wall behind the 
columns gives at once the effect of repose which consti- 
tutes the special charm of Greek architecture, and 4 sur- 
face for the complete play of the shadows of the columns, 
without which their delicacy of shading and their refine- 
ment of effect cannot be seen. The ruined Parthenon has 


| a grandeur and majesty which cannot be described.” 
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on their strength : the first specimen tried bore 
at the rate of 440 tons to the square foot, a 
degree of strength almost incredible in such 
material. The results of the other experiments 
were somewhat similar, and all such as to set 
at rest any fears of the result. In regard to 
the sufficiency of the foundation itself, 
although this sustains the whole mass of the 
building, amounting to 4,000 tons, yet, the 
weight being spread over the entire area of the 
solid base, 40 feet square, it does not exceed 
two tons and a half to the square foot.* 

The British Linen Company’s Bank, in St. 
Andrew’s-square, is a striking work, notwith- 
standing objections urged against it in a for- 
mer page,t and others which occur. A high 
basement carries six large Corinthian columns, 
which stand, detached, several feet before the 
front of the two upper stories, and support six 
statues. A very fully enriched entablature 
breaks round the columns, and a level balus- 
trade behind the statues, in a line with the 
face of the front wall below, terminates the 
composition. Tried by that canon of art which 
requires for ornamental enrichment a founda- 
tion of usefulness, these columns would of 
course be condemned. Ihe front, moreover, 
has a fragmentary effect, seeming rather to be 
a part of a larger building than a complete 
structure. In the heads of the windows there 
are busts and insignia; and the frieze, over 
each column, contains a sculptured figure. 

The interior displays the same amount of 
richness, and will doubtless be very effective 
It presents Corinthian co- 
lumns and pilasters of polished Peterhead 
granite, a domical light in centre of ceiling, 


when completed. 


and very elaborate plaster enrichments. There 
is anattic above the order ornamented with 
swags of Jarge flowers, and panels filled with 
busts and figures in high relief. The whole is 
paved with encaustic tiles in handsome patterns. 
The capitals of the columns and pilasters are 
of cast zine, bronzed. The pilasters, by the 
have a better outline: they 
diminish too much. The frieze of the order 


way, might 
is nicely modelled. 

The new College of Physicians, Mr. Robert 
ITamilton, architect, has a handsome staircase : 
the ironwork is gilt. 
ing of the walls and colamns, and the decora- 
tions generally, are very good. The mecting- 
hall has columns, and a very ornate ceiling :— 


much bolder ornamentation, by the way, is 


in London. 

A new hospital (Stewart’s) has been added 
to the number that already exist in Edinburgh 
and its suburbs. A citizen named Stewart left 
13,0001, and some house property, several 
years ago, to accumulate, to build and endow 
a hospital for boys of poor but respectable 
parents. The building is now in course of 
erection, not far from the Dean Bridge, under 
the direction of Mr. Rhind, architect. The 
style adopted by the architect is a mixture of 
the Scotch castellated dwelling with that of the 


Jast period of domestic Gothic. The central 





Astothe form of the chimney, Wr. Paci at 
{as we all know) t} in the case of } PRito 
4) feet, the round form is decidedly to be preferred, as 
presenting @ less effective surface to the wind, whose 
violent action in this quarte t resp sTiamt te « ms 
by every means. The offect ‘of the of i ona poy 
surface as compared with a square has been eal: ulated by 
theory in the ratio of two to three. This ie the law of 
resistance so beautifully demonstrated by the commentators 
on Newton's Principia, Subsequent experiments have 


prov ed the effect on the globe and cylinder to be, if any- 
thing, rather less than theory, so that we are quite safe in 
taking it at two-thirds: the result is that with 300 tons, 
for example, acting on a square tower, we have only 
200 on the cylinder of the same diameter. The bricks, 
also, by being moulded tothe circle, can be built and 
boun 1 goget ier with all the strength of the arch. On the 
mye ee a pe building, which is less exposed, 
ana tu eb ) » r a 
ost thy ut of stone, the square and pedestal form aré 
+ Bee page 415, ante. 


The marbling and vein- | glass (in patterns) by Mr. Ballantyne, and has 





tower has the small outsailing turrets at the 
angles common in Scotch buildings : the win- 
dows are square-headed, divided by mullions 
and transoms, and the heads of lights are 
segmental. ‘The towers at the outer angles of 
the building are disfigured by a small pepper- 
caster turret on each, fit only to hold a bell on 
a stable building. The entrance-front has a 
projecting wing on each side, forming three 





sides of a square, and the area within is to be | 


inclosed on the fourth side by an arcaded 
screen, whick will stretch from wing to wing. 
The material used is Binny stone, ‘The con- 
tractor is Mr. Hutchison. It is to be regretted 
that the Scotch architects should mainly adopt 
the style of the debased period of Gothic 
architecture for their buildings. With Pointed 
architecture in its integrity and purity they 
seem to fear to cope. 

Another hospital will be added before long 
in accordance with the will of a Mr. Chalmers, 
a plumber, who left 30,0007. some time ago to 
build and endow a hospital for ‘‘ the sick and 
hurt.” 

We described Donaldson’s Hospital (also in 
the Mixed style), with its forest of turrets and 
vanes, in our previous notice of Edinburgh. 
It is now completed, with the exception of the 
ground-work and terrace-walls. The external 
enclosure next the road consists of a long 
series of stone piers, rising from a continued 
plinth, with cornice and obeliscal termination, 
the spaces between them being filled in with a 
plain iron railing. 

The interior of the building does not exhibit 
any large proportions or architectural elegance, 
simply, perhaps, because none were required. 
The boys’ dinner-hall is 75 feet by 23 feet, 
and has a panelled ceiling, grained oak, but it 
is low and without pretence. There are thirty 
bed-rooms, which would each hold _ twelve 
beds. The chapel, a parallelogram, about 
90 feet by 40 feet, has also a panelled ceiling, 
and is also 


low. In its present unfinished 


state the echo is such that no speaker would be 





j 
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Mr. Gillespie Graham. The cathedral, we are 
informed, is to be 350 feet long, and to have q 
spire 380 feet high. ‘The two buildings are to 
be connected. The funds required for the 
erection are said to be 400,000/., more than 
half of which has already been obtained 
through large donations and bequests. 

In the same quarter, at a place called Loch. 
rin, public slaughter-houses are to be built 
shortly. These will take the place of sixty 
slaughter-houses now scattered over the city, 
and will include a market for skins. The site 
is arranged for, but the plans are not yet 
settled: the commission, however, will pro- 
bably be entrusted to Mr. Cousins, the city 
architect. 

There would seem to be plenty of work in 
Edinburgh for the sanitary reformer. Some of 
the numerous courts and lanes, expressively 
called Closes, opening out of the old streets, 
seem expressly adapted for the production and 
spread of pestilence: they are retorts, that 
distil crime, degradation, disease, and death, 
and should be swept away, or at all events re- 
modelled, forthwith, at any cost. The inhabit. 
ants have a city they may be with reason 
proud of, and should lose no opportunity to 
remove the blots that disfigure it. 





‘NATURAL STYLE” IN MODERN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

THe very novel view of the “Copyism 
question taken last week by Mr. Kerr, led me 
to anticipate the pleasure of reading to-day 
the observations it might suggest to your other 
correspondents, but as none have appeared, 
perhaps you will allow me (as a humble 
fellow-labourer in the same cause) to point out, 
what appear to me, one or two errors in the 
writer’s present position,—one of them, if I 
mistake not, of some importance. 

First, then, but not chiefly, permit me to 
suggest (merely as a matter of taste) that the 
gratulatory matter, which forms the main bulk 
of the manifesto, would have improved by 
keeping, and have come with better effect 
after than before the deeds we promise. I am 
aware, indeed, that in this he truly follows the 
maxim of the day, which is to bark before we 


audible. To what extent this may be cured | bite; yet I cannot but think that our cause 


by matting, 
we are unable to say. It is lighted by a series 


of windows on each side, filled with stained 


an oriel at the extreme end, the lights of which 


| contain representations of the Evangelists and 


| the Virtues, by 
| would have more brilliancy 


now practised by the Scotch architects than had more white glass 
| Y white g . 





the same able artist, which 


and sparkle if they 


On this building, whichis to lodge and edu- 
cate 300 poor boys, the sum of 140,000/. has 
been expended. A fine monument has been 
formed—an additional attraction for strangers 
to Edinburgh, already so rich in attractions; 
but it is scarcely possible to avoid contrast- 
ing the object attained with the size of the 
The 
interest of 140,0001, at 5 per cent. is 7,000/, 


structure and consequent expenditure, 


per annum ! 

Over the entrance doorway is cut the name 
of the founder,“ James Donaldson,” and on 
a panel above that, the name of the distin- 
guished architect of the building, “ ga. ». 
Blaptatr.” The directors have further shown 
their sense of Mr, Playfair’s merits by placing 
his portrait by Sir J. Watson Gordon in the 
council-room with those of the founder and his 
family.* 

At Greenside, where the Roman Catholics 
have a convent and bishop’s residence, a cathe- 
dral and college for parties of the same persua- 
sion are to be built,—the former from a design 
by Mr. Pugin; the latter from a design by 


* Donaldson was born Dee, 1751, and died Oct. 1830, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| 


always proportional. 





curtains, and the congregation, | would eventually be better served by a reversal 


of this rule, and I hope my solicitude for its 
interests will be an excuse for this suggestion. 

It was easily scen (before he told us so) 
that Newleafe had taken a leaf out of brother 
Jonathan’s book; and that the transatlantic 
freedom of speech had caught his fancy, and 
passed with him (as it does with all of us at 
first) for freedom of thought ; but depend on 


| it he will yet come to distinguish these two 


kinds of liberty, and to see that they are not 
All are freer than our- 
selves in something; even the Czar’s subjects, 
in access to his palaces. So it is, too, in the 
world of thought. There are more kinds of 
freedom and thraldom in it than are dreamt o! 
in Jonathan’s philosophy, or ours either. 
Friend Newleafe has assumed that we have 
less freedom than these inhabitants of a land 
without a history; but he will, on further con- 
sideration, sce that their “ freedom of thought” 
is freedom indeed—from some of the most 
precious veins of thought, from the due exer 
cise of some of the highest faculties,—that we 
are, after all, freer than the east or the west,— 
and if he inquire why, he will yet find that 
precedent, the object of his wrath,—precedent 
herself, is the great enfranchiser. ‘The easterns 
lock up, neglect, or abuse their precedent 
(much as we do in architecture), and the 
westerns have none of their own, and affect 
to scorn that of others. Our friend would 
really seem to forget his own maxim, that 
“we are the true ancients,” and to wish us 
now to throw away the advantages of age, and 
begin the world anew. 
Nor can I agree with him, when, having 
heard of “ flippancy and self-conceit”” in out 
ranks, he would like “ not a whit less ;” for 
I do not find any instance of an object similar 
to ours having received any aid from the 
exercise of these qualities, but rather hindrance 
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However, I am reverting to precedent: I beg 
pardon. But, with regard to the mountain- 
stream which is proposed for our imitation, I 
cannot but think it a very unfortunate emblem 
of freedom, since all the broil and tumult we 
admire is but the poor thing’s vain vapouring 
after a freedom it has not, and cannot obtain. 
To my notions, the freer stream is the “ father 
of waters,” enriched with the tribute of a 
hundred such gullies, wandering the plains 
“at his own sweet will,” not just where the 
rocks oblige him, and through many a wide 
fertile tract, that laughs to scorn the torrent’s 
poor sterile nook. 

But, to the main point: Mr. Kerr thinks, 
that in the streets of an English or American 
town that attempts no ornament—no vestige 
of the “ styles of architecture ”"—we shall see 
a style appearing—(we shall, indeed, and a per- 
fectly new style, too, but, as 1 mean to show, 
not a style of architecture, nor ever capable of 
becoming one)—a “ natural style” he pro- 
ceeds (I hope to prove it most unnatural), “ in 
its elements, at the least, its principles, based 
on pure construction.” ‘There’s the point— 
pure construction? Nay, think again, mine 
ancient. Four letters make all the difference. 
Look a little closer, good Mr. Newleafe, and 
say whether you should not, for pure construc- 
tion, have written sham construction. Make 
that little change, and the whole reads right. 
Based on sham construction is the style in 
question, as its fundamental principle and all 
pervading rule; from the sham plinth that is 


not the foundation, to the sham coping that is | 


not the covering ; from the “ Flemish bond ” 
without, to the last fittings and furniture 
within. 

If there be any rule essential to this “ style,” 
lying at its very root, deeper and more perma- 
nent than all fashions, and paramount to all 
fancies, it is this rule, that whatever is con- 
structed must appear to be either constructed in 
a different manner or not constructed at all, 
If neighbour Newleafe can find any exception 
thereto, any one part of this Anglo-American 
plain building-style, which is both made of 
what it pretends to be and constructed as it 
pretends to be, let us take that as a feature 
towards our “ natural” style. But at present 
having, I confess, discovered no such feature, 
I conclude, that if the style in question be 
indeed a natural one, it can only be so where 
falsehood and deceit are natural—nowhere else. 

When our friend referred us to the con- 
venticles (against which ancient and even 
apostolic term I cannot conceive what objection 
he has) of such Dissenters as are too poor to 
afford ornaments, he stopped one step short of 
the mark: if he could but have descended ene 
grade lower, to such as were too poor to afford 
counterfeits, he might have found what he 
sought. But, alas! there are none so poor as 
that in all her Majesty’s dominions, with 
Yankee-land into the bargain. As in all 
secular edifices, from the palace and prison 
(or, rather, prison and palace) down to the 
“selling-off” shop; so in the temples of all 
sects, from Rome to Philadelphia, there is not 
one that, on Anglo-Saxon ground, is either 
rich enough to afford realities in design and 
construction, or poor enough to dispense with 
fictions ; for with our race (but no other at 
present), ART (t.¢., deceit) is far more important 
than ornament,—is indispensable, even where 
ornament is not thought of. Pretence there 
must he, whether pretension or no. 

Well and pertinently asked one of your cor- 
respondents lately,—‘“ which of the {styles of 
architecture was founded on deceit ?”—not 
one: so that if our friend can make one out of 
the elements he expects, he will not only prove 
himself a genius, but also prove (which he has 
not yet done) precedent a liar. 

This is far indeed from being the only differ- 
ence of principle between the styles of old and 
that which Mr. Newleafe recommends to our 
study, and which I have long been studying, with 
a view to eliciting its principles. Perhaps you 
will allow me to atteinpt, in another letter, some 
elucidation of these principles, which will show 
their perfect contrariety to those acknowledged 
common to the architectural styles, both in 
this and in other no less important aspects. 
Indeed, like antipodes, they must be viewed 
from more points than one, before we see how 
thoroughly opposite they are. I hope, also, 
shortly, to prove the impracticability of follow- 
ing Mr. Scott’s advice, ‘to begin where we 





to have been overlooked by his adversaries, viz., | 
that we never left off; but, from the earliest | 
times to the present, have proceeded in one 
constant direction, along a course that, before 
the Edwardian era, led to continually increasing 
truth ; and ever since, to continually increasing 


sense, natural. 
it has brought us be (like other styles, and as 


know :—I hope and pray Heaven it be not. If | 
I fully believed it were so, I should bear with 
shame and grief the name of Englishman, and 
covet greedily any other under the sun, except | 
American. 

If Mr. Kerr “for one” can see “ that the 
Gothic churches, one and all, and the Houses 
of Parliament, with all their grandeur,” sink in 
the estimation of Englishmen beside the 





| 
| Of what it is not,”— 
} 


“‘preaching-room of Mr.Pugin’swrath, and the 


left off,” for a very simple reason, that seems | worship in a church, instead of a sham cl 


falsehood ; a course unbroken, and, in a certain | 
Whether the result to which | 


Mr. Kerr supposes it) natural to, and indicative | 
of, the sympathies and tendencies of the age | 
and nation of its production, we can never | 


comfortable” arrangements of the bricklayers ; | a 
the Thames had been a vexed question for at 


I for one can see that John Bull’s antipathy 
is not against the magnificence of the former, 
but against their superfluous and false pre- 
tences, their mimic nature, and their mono- 
tonous repetition of one uniform character 
(with all their variety of style)—the one broad 
character of COUNTERFEITS. He is already be- 
ginning to let the architects know that if this 
be all they can give him, he can dispense with 
their services, and he is quite right. If this be 
architecture, from architects deliver us, cry I, 
| as heartily as any layman. But good Mr. Bull 
| must likewise be taught that his fancied re- 
fuge from them is no refuge,—that if they only 
give him that, 


** Which, look’d on as it is, is naught but shadows 


the “ practical”? men give him worse,—sha- 
dows of shadows, counterfeits of counterfeits, 
three or four deep,— that their “ economy” is 
but economy of thought,—their “ common 
sense”’ monkey or parrot sense,—their “‘ sim- 
| plicity” that which (as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
said) sought to evade all the difficulties of art, 
—their “ comfort” conformity to an irrational 
routine,—their “ cheapness” mere trashiness, 
costing perpetual repair, and their “ plainness ” 
odious pretence, more barefaced than that of 
Greek or Gothic mimicry. Whatever hin- 
drance to true architecture may arise from the 
old styles (and no doubt there will still be 
much), our national temperament insures far 








more from this new one, which I hope Mr. 
Pugin will not relax in his efforts to expose: 
—I, for one, wherever I meet with it, “ perse- 
quar et impugnabo,” more than Mr. Pugin has 
done,—in more places and for more reasons. 
If he have made it a matter of religion, 
and you a matter of taste, I am resolved 
to make it a matter of both, and more than 
both. I will attack it not only on Catholic 
grounds but on Protestant ones too,—not 
only on grounds of Christian, but also of moral 
and social faith,—not only in the church and 
conventicle, but in the dwelling-house, the 
barrack, the factory, the warehouse, the exhi- 
bition-shed, the very stable ; and not only be- 
cause it is unprecedented, but because it is 
deceitful ; and we have no need of deceit any- 
where. I will attack it because it is not one of | 
those things it pretends to be; not natural, 
not economical, not cheap, not comfortable, 
not salubrious, not ‘‘common sense,” not 
simple, not plain, and not honest. 
E. L. GARBETT. 


P.S. I observe a suggestion from another of 
your correspondents, respecting the danger to 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, if a fire were to hap- 
pen in the adjoining house. May I suggest, if 
not too late, a method of obviating the danger 
more cheaply than by removing the house, as 
he proposes. Suppose Wren’s design, now 
that it has become so famous, were, at length, 
to be (like innumerable foreign ones that de- 
serve it incomparably less), carried out in real 
instead of sham construction? Suppose its 
beautiful arches, entablatures, coffers, vaults, 
and dome were to be made in reality what they 
pretend to be. The cost would be less than 
that of a house in such a locality, and the gem 
would be safe, not only from its neighbour’s 
kitchen, but from all other sources of fire, and 
not only from fire, but from decay and perio- 








dical patching. The parishioners might also 


wurch, 


and leave the improvement of the street for 
“another time.” 





EMPLOYMENT FOR THE THAMES 
TUNNEL. 

Arter all the high aims and expectations 
with which it was undertaken—the inexhaus- 
tible skill and indomitable courage and perse- 
verance of its engineer—the well-proved 
energy Of its directors—the considerate syin- 
pathy and efficient aid of the government—the 
great outlay involved in its performance—this 
renowned subaqueous connecting-link of the 
shores of Middlesex and Surrey is, after all, 
only a penny pathway for foot-passengers, 
with, to be sure, sundry stalls for the sale of 
stale gingerbread, and a dancing saloon for t! 
elite of Rotherhithe and Wapping. With its 
European fame,—to think of its undeveloped 
utility! With such noble efforts,—to think of 
the base uses! 

The formation of a tunnel across the bed of 


| least a quarter of a century before it was in 


good earnest set about; for its desireableness 
had become more and more obvious with the 
increased commercial importance of the oppo- 
site counties and their shores, and, so far 
passenger traffic was concerned, the increase« 
danger of ferrying on ariver becoming more 
and more crowded with shipping and small 
craft. It was with anticipations beyond the 
mere obtaining a substitute for a passenger- 
bridgethat the Thames Tunnel was commenced, 
and that coffers were (in whatever sense of 
the term) drained in its execution. What pity, 
then, that its dignity should so dwindle; its 
utility have such near limits; and its cost be 
met by so small a recompense. 

It is stated that, in the week ending 
March 31, 1849, the number of persons who 
passed through was 43,761,—very satisfactory, 
certainly, as evidence of its usefulness in that 
way, but which would only bring to the ex- 
chequer, in pence, the sum of 182/. 6s. 9d. ; 
and which, multiplied by 52, gives, for a year, 
9,481/, 1ls..—an amount that, after expenses 
were paid, would be about two per cent. 
return on the cost, taking that at no more 
than 446,000/. 

To render the Thames Tunnel more avail- 
able, it appears that in 1845 (when active 
minds were very busy), there was a proposi- 
tion for transforming it into a railway tunnel! 
for connecting the lines north and south of the 
river; but nothing came out of it, probably 
either from the plan not being sufficiently ma- 
tured, or its not having in view the preserving 
the independence of the tunnel. ‘There is a way, 
however, in which it could be enhanced as a 
boon to the neighbourhoods it connects, and a 
the same time increased initsrevenue,—namely, 
establishing in it a goods-conveyance, on a 
line of rails, circulating in the two channels 
one of these being devoted to the southward, 
and the other to the northward traffic, between 
the opposite shores; having a pair of lifts i 


| the shaft at either end, worked by hydraulic 


pressure, or by stationary steam engines of 
adequate power. 

To such a purpose the present termini are 
capable of easy adaptation: carts with goods 
would be backed in at the level of the street 
till the lift was loaded with their contents, and 
these would be lowered directly upon th 
trucks: the latter might be either drawn by 
the engines or by horses: the downward in- 
cline in the tunnel, from the ends to the cen- 
tre, could be overcome by making the rails 
more nearly, if they could not be altogether, 
horizontal: if the latter could have a slight 
decline in the direction of the journey so much 
the better. The body of the truck might be 
moveable upon its carriage, being a tray of 
thin iron, and having smail wheels and guide- 
rails, so as when charged at the street level at 
one end it might be with facility run off side- 
ways on to the lift, lowered, run on the truck- 
carriage, conveyed through, run on to the 
other lift, raised, and run off at the street leve! 
on the opposite shore, and loss of time in 
loading and unloading be thus much obviated. 

‘The ingress and egress at each end for pas- 
sengers would, as far down as the mid- 
landing, continue nearly as at present, but 
from that level, an open cylindrical iron stair 
of two spirals—one for those coming, the 
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other for those going—situated centrally be- 


tween the two archways, and against the cen- | 


tral pier, would be proper, at each end, in 
order to lead directly to the foot-paths (which 
are on either side of and against the line of 


piers), and thus be inside the course of the | 


goods trucks, where they described their semi- 
circular transit from the one archway into the 
other, 


To maintain communication between the | 


persons operating at the two ends of the 
tunnel, a telegraphic apparatus, with a brief 
code of signals, would be expedient and satis- 
factory. 

Such is a brief outline of a simple mode by 
which I conceive the Thames Tunnel might be 
rendered available for goods traffic, without 
waiting for the time when the shafts, 200 feet 
in diameter, to contain the spiral inclined 
planes for carriages, should be constructed. 
By whatever mode such result could be at- 
tained, there cannot be two opinions as to the 
influence which it would exert on the sur- 
rounding property on both sides of the river. 

JamMEs WYLSON. 





GOSSIP FROM WINDSOR. 
“ PYTTE 1 HE SECOND.” 

Ir must not be ir ferred from the title of 
the previous paper from the royal borough, 
that we are without hope of improve- 
ment: our readers will be as much intcr- 
ested in hearing of the progress makirg 
in adding to the comfort and convenience of 
the royal residence as they might be in hearing 
of the destruction rendered necessary in carry- 
ing out the necessary alterations; and having 
rambled with us round the castle and terrace, 
they will perhaps now take arun through the 
cloisters and into St. George’s Chapel. Con- 
sidering how poor the rev. gentlemen are who 
have the care of the chapel, and the small reve- 
nue placed at their disposal for the mainte- 
nance of themselves and the keeping in good 
order the costly buildings under their charge, 
we are not surprised to observe that “‘charity” 
has stepped in and set them an example which 
we trust will be followed out without delay: 
the beautiful stone screen enclosing the first 
cloister having become decayed, the fami- 
lies of two late military knights, Colonel 
Campbell and Major Wathen, have com- 
bined together and have restored two of 
the compartments into which it is divided, 
contrasting favourably with a very ugly and 
mean-looking window which has been recently 
opened into the dean’s residence close by: 
within the chapel itself a great deal has been 


done within the last few years in embellish- | 


ments and improvements: both colour and 
gilding have been called in, in aid of these 


very praiseworthy objects: a new stained glass | 


window has been erected at the east-end of the 
south aisle, and the whole of the windows on 
the south side are now being filled in, in the 
same manner, and when completed will add 
very much to the adornment of this celebrated 
place of worship. 

Returning into the town we were much 
pleased to hear that it is in contemplation to 
repair and beautify the Town Hali. Mr. Hard- 
wick has been applied to for advice on the 
subject. 

The great work of thoroughly draining the 
town is now in course of execution, and gene- 
rally seems, to be well executed; but there is 
one matter that ought, for the credit of the 
other contractors who sent in their tenders for 
the work, to be inquiredinto. It will be recol- 
lected (they were published in Tue Buriper) 
that the tenders yaried from 3,850/. to 
upwards of 7,000/., and the specification ex- 


main sewer must be built either with Stafford- 
shire or Tamworth bricks or others of 
equal quality, and that all the bricks 
must be of the very best description. 
Now, it is well known that Staffordshire 
bricks are of the colour and nearly the hard- 
ness of cast-iron: no such bricks have been 
seen about the neighbourhod since the 
works began; and if the bricks which have 
been used are of the best description, why it 
is time we went to school again, for at present 
Wwe must confess that we are utterly out in our 
judgment: indeed a very old friend suggests 
that we know nothing about it, or we should 
bave seen that they are expressly made to take 


'sengers between these points to take the 





| being rapidly built up into a maze of short and 


'through it, and render the opening of any 


“ 4 es y 
pressly stated that the lower portion of the | of “ Quondam,"—W. 





| good hold of the cement! All we can say i8, | 


| not a day should be lost in setting about it, as 


that the item of Staffordshire bricks alone 
made a difference in one estimate of nearly 
1,0001. : let us add that the writer does not find 
fault with the contractor, Mr. Dethick, who is | 
proceeding rapidly and perseveringly with a | 
very difficult job ; obstacles, both natural and | 
‘artificial, having to be surmounted at every 
step. 

Visitors to Windsor must haye observed | 
two buildings, very much resembling tobacco 
boxes, at the entrance to the Long Walk: one 
has already disappeared, and the other, to- | 
gether with the massive fence and pillars ad- | 
joining, is now in course of removal: the 
materials are to be used in the erection of 
same new lodges which have just been com- 
menced at the ends of the long bridges men- 
tioned in the former paper. 





PALL-MALL AND IMPROVED 
THOROUGHPARES. 

I am glad to see you keep the attention of 
the authorities to the expediency of extending 
the line of Pall-mall westwards, and hail, as a 
most valuable suggestion, the recommendation 
contained in your last number, that it should 
be continued across the north-west angle of 
Buckingham Palace gardens into Belgrave- 
square—I presume through Chapel-street. | 


My object in addressing you is to point out | 
the vast importance of the still further exten- 
sion of this great arterial avenue across Sloane- | 
street into the Fulham-road, at or about the 
angle which it makes near the eastern corner of | 
Pelham-crescent. 

The Knightsbridge-road has become inade- 
quate to convey the great stream of traffic 
which pours to and fro between the City and 
the populous and daily increasing districts of 
Brompton, Chelsea, and Fulham. Moreover, 
it is a great and cruel waste of time and labour, | 
both human and equine, to force all pas- 


roundabout, angular, and hilly route from 
Waterloo-place up to Piccadilly, and down 
again from Hyde-park-corner to the lower 
southern localities, when a nearly straight, 
level, broad, and magnificent thoroughfare, 
saving near one-third of the distance, might be 
so easily constructed along the line I speak of, 
by continuing Pall-mall to Pelham-crescent. 
But if this be ever done (and some time or 
other it will be found absolutely necessary), 





the now or lately open ground across which the 
road must be formed west of Sloane-street, is 


intricate streets, places, crescents, squares, &c., | 
which will soon completely block up all passage 


thorough communication as difficult and ex- 
pensive as the formation of new and necessary 
avenues through the denser parts of the metro- 
polis, from similar neglect in early times, has 
notorigusly become. At present the execution 
of such a valuable outlet to the western traffic 
of London might be easily accomplished at | 


little cost, under a proper Act for the purpose. | 
Civis, 


to the desired elongation of Pall-mall, that | 
having “demolished the house at the corner | 
of St. James’s-street, and the six houses in | 
Cleveland-row, and the one facing the Green- | 
park,” we should find that Lord Ellesmere's 
house, so far from ranging with the north side 
of Pall-mall, as represented in the ground plan 
submitted to Parliament, would stretch about 
half across the opening, and thus greatly in- 
terfere with the realisation of the sylvan vision 


i 

* P | 
Another correspondent states, with respect | 
| 





ARCHITECTURAL AND RAILWAY 
MATTERS IN IRELAND. 

A new Roman Catholic church is about 
being erected at Rathmines, in the county of 
Dublin, the foundation stone of which was 
consecrated a short time since. The old 
church is being inclosed by the new building, 
and when the latter is sufficiently advanced, 
the former will be removed and re-erected at 
Harold’s Cross. The designs have been fur- 
nished by Mr. Patrick Byrne, architect. ‘The 
style is Grecian. In the centre of front eleva- 
tion is a hexastyle Corinthian portico (with 
pediment and attic), which extends 67 ft. 8 in., 





and is in height 35 feet to top of column: the 
entablature is 8 ft, 9 in. high, and the attic 
parapet 24 ft. 6 in.; total height from ground 


| line to top of attic, 72 feet: acroteria, with 


statues, to be on centre and angles of pediment, 
The portico will have niches, with semicircular 
heads, and architraves in the intercolumns; 


| also French rustics. Wing walls at either 
| side of portico to have antes of a plain charac. 


ter. A door in the centre of portico will be 
20 feet high and 9 feet wide. The plan of 
building is a Greek cross, the length 145 feet, 
width 45 feet: transepts are of same dimen- 
sions. The walls in the interior are to be 
decorated with Corinthian pilasters, 35 ft. high, 


| at intervals with ornamented entablature, hay- 


ing niches in the intercolumns, and surmounted 
by a semicircular ceiling panelled and orna. 
mented; height, to springing of arch of niches, 
23 feet, At the intersection of the transepts 
will be a dome 50 feet in diameter, the height 


| to springing of arch being 71 feet; height to 


top of dome, 95 ft. 3 in., and a light 15 feet in 
diameter to be set therein. The interior wil] 
be panelled, to correspond with ceiling: the 
transepts are to have Dioclesian windows, 27 
feet wide, and 13 feet bigh; the altar to be 
inclosed in a space 50 feet square, immediately 


| under dome. Transepts to be entered by two 


doors in each end. Interior to be grey coat 


| plastered, with all the mouldings and decora- 
| tions of plaster of Paris; the inner pilasters to 
| be of granite to a height of about 6 feet. The 
| front portico is a'so to be of granite stone, which 


is being supplied by, Mr. Patrick O’Llagan, of 
Ballynockin quarry. The cost is estimated at 


| about 15,000/., funds for which are being col- 


lected by subscription. 

Her Majesty’s Board of Ordnance purpose 
erecting chapel schools at the barracks of the 
following stations; viz. :—Cork, Clonmel, 


| Kilkenny, Limerick, and Belfast. The plan of 


the proposed buildings is rectangular. The 
inside dimensions are 80 feet long by 40 feet 
wide; walls, 2 feet 3 inches thick. In the 
centre of front elevation is a lancet-headed 
door, 4 feet 3 inches wide, and 9 feet high, 
with label mouldings, and ascending by three 
steps; over this is a window: at the apex of 
the gable rises a bell cot, 10 feet 6 inches high, 
surmounted by a cross ; at the angles parallel 
with the face of the wall are single buttresses, 
2 feet wide. In the end elevation is a window 
divided into three openings, with lancet heads 
and label mouldings, the centre opening rising 
above the others: height from ground line to 
ridge of roof, 39 feet 6 inches; to level of 
eave-course, 19 feet 6 inches. The side ele- 
vation is perforated with nine windows on each 
side, with buttresses at distances of 25 feet 
G inches. The roof to be of iron; principal 
rafters of wrought rolled T iron, 4 inches by 
14 inch; the upper part 3 inches by ¢ inch, 
drilled and counter sunk for screws, to secure 
boarding; the struts 4 inch thick ; shoes, 
sockets, king heads, eave-gutter, } inch thick, 
and twelve plates, 9 inches by 6} inches thick, 


| closely perforated, to be of cast iron: tie-bars 
| (o be 14 inch wrought round iron. The struts 


rp 


to be 5 inches wide, and chamfered on the 


| arrisses, resting on a shoe bolted to the wall- 


plate. ‘The walls of superstructure to be of 
random ashler masonry; external faces hammer- 
dressed, and pointed with cement: quoins, 
buttresses, plinth, string-course, dressings to 
windows and doors, and labels, to be of 


| chiseled stone. ‘The probable cost of each 


building is estimated at about 2,000. 

Father Mathew’s Church at Cork was 
opened last month. The interior is not yet 
quite finished. ‘The walls at each side are 
pierced by seven tall pointed windows: the 
glass is dulled. There are three windows at 
south or entrance end: the one immediately 
over the principal gate is of larger dimensions 
than the others. The window in the altar end 
is 30 feet in height. The body ef the church 
is divided into nave and aisles by two rows of 
light pillars, with pointed arches supporting 
the open framed roof. The sanctuary 15 
separated from the body by a light Gothic 
screen, not quite finished. Mr, W, Atkins 1s 
the architect. 

A new church is about being erected at 
Oughterard, and a new school-house for the 
Trish Church Mission Society is in progress of 
erection, 

The Poor-Law Commissioners are about 
erecting a new union workhouse at Thomas- 
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town, County Kilkenny, and have advertised | to show what may be done by private exertion | “ models’ 


for tenders for same. The plans were pre- | towards preserving our national monuments : 


pared by their architect, Mr. Wilkinson. 
Several masons are employed in fencing the 


| they are sacred legacies bequeathed to us by 
| the holy and self-sacrificing spirits of by-gone 


| 


timber breakwater along the strand at Pilmore, | days: let us, then, guard with jealous care 


which forms a concave facing the south and 
east. There are twenty-seven of these struc- 


those decaying memorials of our country’s 
| vanished greatness, and may it be our pleasure 











b 


in any kind of material” (the cone 
ditions being that they shall exhibit “ in. 
creased usefulness or improved forms,”— 
“ beauty of design ”’—and “ such a degree of 


| . > 
taste as to come under the denomination of 


| fine art,”) to exhibit at the approaching most 
| favourable opportunity such forms as may 


tures, at intervals. ‘The works have scarcely | and our pride to hand them down to posterity | afford a series of transitional changes (to which 
any foundation, the stones being merely laid | with the tokens of our zeal and veneration | the public already evince a decided tendency) 


on the sand: the wooden piling outside them 
is sunk some depth. 


The Waterford and Limerick Railway Com- | 


pany are about borrowing on mortgage or 
bonds a sum necessary for carrying on the 
works, not exceeding 250,000. The Public 
Loan Commissioners would advance 120,000. 
on certain conditions. ‘This company has 


agreed to the terms of the Exchequer Loan | 


Office, and has entered into an agreement with 
the Waterford and Kilkenny Company to have 
the joint use of the station at Waterford, by 
paying 5 per cent, interest upon one-half of 
the outlay expended thereon. 


A meeting was held lately in Killarney for | 


the purpose of urging Government to come 


forward and complete the line from Killarney | 


to Mallow, a portion of it having been con- 
structed. 





NEGLECT OF ARCHITECTURAL 
ANTIQUITIES IN IRELAND. 

Ir is melancholy to see the ruin and devas- 
tation of medieval remains in Ireland, once 
so numerously scattered over the face of the 
island. Scores of them have sunk to a mass 
of rubbish which have never been illustrated, 
and which have contained details of remark- 
able beauty and singularity. Much has been 
done in England to preserve such memorials, 
but here they have been left a prey to vulgar 
ignorance or sordid cupidity: the unlettered 
peasant, the ignornat squireen, or heartless 
road-jobber have been permitted to deface, 
rob, and ruin our most interesting relics: the 
consequence is, they are fast disappearing 
from the land; and if the hand of the patriot 
or the antiquary be not stretched forth to save 
them, a short period will see the ploughshare 
driven over many of the few that yet remain. 

I have seen a modern tomb built almost 
entirely from the carved bosses and capitals of 
the cloister columns; I have seen another con- 
structed of monumental slabs, covered with 
quaint inscriptions and antique crosses, many 
of them broken to make them fit in their 
place. 


Lately revisiting the ruined abbey of O’Dor- | 


ney, in Kerry, I gazed with dismay upon a few 
mutilated carvings, the relics of what, half a 
dozen years ago, had been a beautifully-carved 
altar tomb: on inquiry I found it had been 
pulled to pieces to make head-stones for graves, 
—also that a village mason had taken away a 
portion, which he had converted into a chim- 
ney- piece, 

Not far from O’Dorney is Rattoo, where 
formerly stood extensive monastic foundations 
containing seven churches: a ruined chantry, 


and a beautiful round tower (perhaps one of | 


the most elegant specimens we have in exist- 
ence), are all that remain at present. 

I cannot here pass by the present ruinous 
and neglected state of the once glorious cathe- 
dral of Ardfort: the arches of the lofty and 
graceful triplet in the east gable are tumbling 
in; and the south wall, having separated from 
the east gable, is fast tending to a fall, and 
will involve in its ruin the beautiful arcade of 
ten lancets with their slender shafts, and 
trefoiled heads, and the elegant remains of its 
sedilia and piscina. I was informed in the 
village that the late Bishop of Limerick had 
collected funds towards its reparation : I hope 
his successor will not lose sight of the matter. 

A few weeks since I visited Buttevant abbey 
in company with our worthy fellow-townsman 
and indefatigable antiquary, Mr. Windele. 
While pointing out to him its ruinous condi- 
tion, and the imminently dangerous state of 
one portion of the abbey, he said, “ Well, if 
you will superintend the reparations, I will try 
and collect the funds.’ To this I gladly 
assented, Mr, Windele, with great perse- 
verance, and at considerable personal trouble, 
has succeeded in raising a sum which, with a 
handsome donation from the worthy parish 
priest of Buttevant, will enable me to make such 
reparations as will preserve it from the ruin 
which now threatens it. I mention this instance 


palpably stamped upon them in careful and 
judicious reparations. R. R. B. 





THE ARTISTICAL IMPROVEMENT OF 
OUR COSTUME. 

Tue following declaration is now in course 

| of signature :— 


We, the undersigned artists, amateurs, and 
admirers of the fine arts, and of all that con- 
duces to elevation of style in painting and 
sculpture, particularly as connected with 
truthful representations of contemporaneous 
actions and characters of this eventful era, 
considering that whatever contributes to the 
proper display of the human figure, not only 
on canvass or in marble, but in daily life and 
| action, is essential to the advancement of public 
taste and of high art, conceive that the con- 
fluence of the connoisseurs, and the influential 
of all civilized nations, at the Exhibition to take 
place in Hyde Park in 1851, will afford an 
unprecedented opportunity for discussing the 
general adoption of any improvement that may 
by them be deemed conducive to these ends,— 

Are therefore anxious to draw general 


which is now prevalent in Europe being de- 
void of all the requisites for dignified historic 
painting, utterly incongruous with sculpture, 


both as regards appearance and convenience. 
Not to dwell on serious evils in regard to 
health and comfort, arising from deficiency of 
ready adaptability to the hourly variations of 
weather, it is remarkable, at this period of ad- 
vaneing taste in architecture, furniture, and 
decoration of every inanimate object, that little 
regard is paid to a suitable presence. No 
costume of which there are any traces was 
| ever so inconsistent with grace, simplicity, and 
dignity of aspect, none so uselessly com- 





The unity of \the figure is frittered away. 
Stiff lines and angles disguise the body, and an 
uncouth hat crowns the disfiguration. Groups 
of men in the ordinary garb gratify no taste 
but that of caricature: neither painting nor 
| sculpture can advantageously transmit to 
futurity a faithful representation of any event 
constituted of such a group. Nor does ad- 
mixture of female fashions often obviate the 
difficulty, Family groups of the present date 
have seldom any charm beyond the kindred 
circle. To expect from art truthful represen- 
tations of events in which our contemporaries 
are engaged in their usual habits is to expect 
meanness of aspect to express all that is noble, 


| Interesting as such faithful painting and sculp- 


ture would certainly be to posterity, they must 
remain unattempted until dress displays the 
flowing lines and harmonious colours in which 


must continue to be sought in remote periods, 





artist: genuine scenes of great interest will 
remain unknown in this high department of 
art. 

The cause of truth—the interests of our 
own times—and the satisfaction of posterity— 
alike require the removal of such an impedi- 
ment to artistic faithfulness. 

We, therefore, invite from all countries ex- 
amples of the best style of dress, both male 
and female, combining dignity, simplicity, ele- 
gance, comfort, and convenience, with a special 
regard to artistic representation, and to the 
employment of the various fabrics now in use, 


| or that can be introduced. 


Let it not be supposed that any sudden or 
extravagant departure from existing modes is 
requisite, nor fixed forms precluding the dis- 
play of individual taste and fancy; still less 
any sumptuary regulation. What we suggest 
to designers and makers of every article of 
dress is, in availing themselves of the decisions 
published by her Majesty’s Commissioners as 
to some of the objects which may be admitted 
to the Exhibition under section 3, viz. “ hats ” 





and ‘‘ garments” —and under section 4, 


attention to the subject of cosTUME; that | 


and no less unfavourable to the living figure, | 


plicated, as an European’s of the present day. | 


nature and art delight. Historical subjects | 


and to exemplify chiefly the imagination of the | 


from the present fashion to a style consistent 
| with the foregoing views and the advanced 
tastes of the aye. 

We further express our hope that every 

| European Court may concur in the adoption 
| of a costume possessing the advantages we 
have enumerated, and capable of being modi- 
fied in accordance with the seasons, the 
climate, and the circumstances of each 
country. 

Signed—E. H. Bailey, R.A. ; H. W. Pickers- 
gill, R.A.; J. P. Knight, R.A.; C. R. Leslie, R.A.; 
C. Landseer, R.A.; D. Roberts, R.A.; Ab. Coo- 
per, R.A.; P. MacDowell, R.A.; R. Thorburn, 
A.R.A.; W.C. Ross, R.A.; W. F. With-rington, 
R.A.; J. Hollins, A.R.A.; J. D. Harding; R. R. 
Reinagle; R. Westmacott, R.A.; John Wichelo; 
W. Calder Marshall, A.R.A.; Geo. Godwin; Wm. 
H. Davis; A.J. Stohard; C. W. Cope, R.A.; 
W.J. Donthorn; G. R. Ward; Tom Taylor; R. 

| Rawlinson, C.E.; T. H. Moody; T. Y. Hurle- 
stone; E. Havell, jun.; Ambrosini Jérume; Fra. 
Graham Moon (ald.) ; H. T. Ryall; Leonard Lewis ; 
Cornelius Durham ; W. Gale; T. Clater, &c. &c. 





THE METROPOLITAN COMMITTEES FOR 
THE ’51 EXHIBITION. 

In accordance with suggestions from the 
Royal Commissioners, it has been determined 
| by an aggregate meeting of the local com- 
| missioners to consider the metropolis hence- 
forth as a “‘ unity,” so far as regards the allot- 
| ment of space to exhibitors ; and to divide the 
| local commissioners, without further regard to 
| districts, into committees of specialities. This 
| was obviously the only course to be pursued. 
| There are nearly 300 local commissioners; so 
| that thirty committees of, say ten each, for 
| thirty classes of subjects, would include them 

all. Each committee is to appoint a chairman 
and deputy-chairman. ‘The committee are to 
| have the selection and rejection of articles, with 


| an appeal, in case of dispute, to the whole of 


| the chairmen of the committees. 

A classification of the local commissioners 

| was sent from head-quarters, and has since 
been altered by the City committee, in opposi- 

tion, it would seem, to the Westminster com- 

mittee. Antagonism must be avoided ;—all 

must pull together. 

We do not think either list would be quite 
satisfactory,—the amended list least so. In 
making the classification, it seemed natural to 
| put under each head those who knew most 
| about that particular matter. In_ practice, 
| however, this will not work’well. ‘Take, for 
|example, class xxvi. in the amended list, 
* Working in Precious Metals, &c:” the 
| committee named are Mr. Garrard, Mr. Gray, 

Mr. J. Hunt, and Mr. Oram, all men ac- 
quainted, technically, with the subject; but 
| then they will probably all be exhibitors of the 
same sort of work, and are the rivals, or at 
all events will be rezarded as such by other 
| candidates for space. For papier maché, under 





' class “ Decoration,” only Mr. Bettridge is 
named, and for paper-hangings Messrs. 
| Clarke, Haselden, Horne, Hubert, and_Simp- 
son, all, if we mistake not, manufacturers and 
| intending exhibitors. The names must be 
| shuffled about a bit, or the ‘‘ committee of 
| appeal ” will havea great deal todo. With good 
| feeling and earnest desire to reconcile differ- 
| ences, however, all the difficulties may be 
| overcome. The committees, be they formed 
| as they may, will have to work, and must pre- 
pare to be abused. 





A Great Guoss is in course of construc- 
tion by Mr. Wyld. It will be 56 feet in 
diameter, and framed on zinc ribs, each circle 
in four compartments, socketted together with 
copper. The surface will represent in relief 
the natural mountains, elevations, and streams. 
It will contain galleries and staircase for 
visitors. It has been stated that it will be put 
up in the Hyde-park buildings, but this will 
not be the case. A negotiation is on foot to 





| obtain the area of Leicester-square for its erec- 


tion. 
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THE CHAPEL OF ST. CROSS, 
HAMPSHIRE. 


We some time ago called the attention of our 
readers to the many fine specimens of Eccle- 
siastical Architecture to be met with on the 
South-Western line of railway, and we now 
give an illustration of the Chapel to the Hos- 
pital of St. Cross, near Winchester. 

There is no place throughout England that 


carries with it such an air of antiquity: a very | 


slight effort of the imagination takes you back 
to those days when buildings devoted to like 
purposes were to be found in all parts of the 
land. Now, if we mistake not, this is the only 
one of any importance remaining, and it still 
bears about it many evidences of its ancient 
origin. The brothers continue to wear the 
black gown with its cross of silver: beer and 
bread are still given from the gateway to any 
wayfarer who may stand in need of such help: 
indeed, most of the old customs are here re- 
tained, and as a consequence the place is full 
of interest. ‘The hospital is beautifully situated, 
the buildings occupy three sides of a qua- 
drangle, the fourth side is open tothe country, 
thereby rendering the place more cheerful than 
it would have been had the square been quite 
inclosed. ‘The gateway, hall, and kitchen are 
on the north side, all excellent specimens of 
perpendicular work. ‘The houses occupied by 
the brotherhood are on the west side; the 
chapel and cloister on the east; turf, with 
flower beds, and nicely kept walks, occupy the 
open space. Altogether it would be difficult 
to name a more interesting spot. A residence 
here should be, and we believe is, considered a 
great boon. 

Our illustration is a north-west view of the 
chapel. Many views of this building have 
been given, but these principally i!lustrate the 
early work of the twelfth century, while in the 
present view nearly all the work is of a later 
date. Itis an excellent specimen of the period 
with much valuable and interesting detail 
about it. We are sorry to add that the inte- 
rior of the chapel is not so well cared for as it 
should be. The present master of the hospital 
(the Earl of Guildford) seems to be of opinion 
that in affording a very liberal supply of white- 
wash he is doing every thing that can be re- 
quisite. 

In the proceedings of the Archzological As- 


SCHOOLS AT CROFT, 


HEREFORDSHI 
Mr. MOUNTFORT, Axgcurrscr. 








| sociation, and of the Archeological Institute 
for 1845, will be found a detailed account of 
this interesting building. 





| SCHOOLS AT CROFT, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


THE accompanying engraving shows the 
south-west view of schools for boys and girls 
| lately erected at Croft, Herefordshire, for Wil- 
| liam Kevil Davis, Esq., from the designs of 
Mr. W. B. Mountfort. The building is of a 
good sandstone: the roofs are open. 





SUPPLY MAINS OF LONDON—WATER 
AND GAS. 
Our streets broken up in every direction, 
retarding the traffic of the commercial world, 


and other conveyances, appear to'most people 
to be an inexplicable puzzle, or the result of 
insensate mismanagement. 

No sooner is a pavement laid in concrete, 
and the way seemingly plain and permanent 
for years to come, than bands of navigators 


volumes of gas. 
time to settle; meanwhile the diverted traffic 
wears the portion unbroken and constricted to 
one line of wheels, and by the time the pave- 
ment is relaid the whole width of the street is a 
series of ruts and prominent blocks. Such is 
the mode of management, and such the cause 
of the excessively high charge levied on the 
citizens for paving. 

Should any new system be adopted for dis- 
tributing the water supply of the metropolis, 
and the old iron pipes be dispensed with 
in favour of a new reticulation,—why all Lon- 
don must be subverted “ ab infimo imo,” and 
all the concerns of trade and free intercommu- 
nication be paralyzed. Whatever theory may 
be adopted (and there are many afloat besides 
the water gathering from the Downs), there is 
no reason why the old and tried conduits 
should not be made available, because no other 
general supply can be introduced without 
altogether superseding the former faulty, in- 
sufficient, and impure provision. 

There can be no doubt but that the original 





and obstructing the “roulage” of omnibuses | 


| take possession of the tesselated granite, wedge, | 
pick, and delve the almost adamantine crust, | 
and sink trenches for new rills of water or | 
The new filled earth takes | 


RE. 


springs on high ranges, such as the Hindhead, 

Bagshot, Farnham, Leith-hill, &c., are, in the 

first spring from the soil, the most pure ; but 
it is far from clear that the rain-water percolat- 
ing from these heights, and caught up by 
drains or pipes, could be equally so. At a 
very short distance (a quarter of a mile) from 
their sources, the several streams flowing from 
them are tainted with peat and vegetable 
decay, and they are, in fact, at that dis- 
tance, bog water, which is only purified by its 
current progress through sandy soils, and by 
aeration: and it is equally certain that the cost 
of collecting these waters would be extrava- 
gantly large—not to speak of the difficulty, 
injustice, and expense of their diversion. 


If a region of 400 square miles of country 
be desiccated, what is to requite the inhabitants 
for the loss, as a source of utility, for their 
flocks, their mills, for irrigation, or even for 
the adornment of the landscape? How many 
gentlemen’s seats must be bereft of the second 
feature of beauty in landscape—the rivulet ‘ 
A ramble down the devious “ Wey,” or “ Til- 
lingbourne ” brook will elucidate this. But, 
after all, for what? For the purveying of 
water to London, which, in the end, will re- 
quire filtration, or purification by some other 
means, 
| ‘To refer now to a plan put forward through 
| ‘Tue Burtper for the profuse supply of Lon- 
| don with good water (incomparably better 
| than any but the Lee) would perhaps be use- 
i less ; but as it is trite, and easy, and affluent, 
| we may as well repeat it. Staines is but fifteen 
| miles from London, yet it is above thirty by 

water-way, and over twenty above tidal influ- 
| ence: the river is at that point as pure as the 
| rivulets before referred to, and a sufficiency 
| could thence be spared for drink, for washing, 
| flushing of sewers, and even fountains. One 

6-feet tube would carry as much as all the 

present supplies, and that tube might be laid in 
| the high road (nearly a straight line) without 
| cost save that of laying down. Such a cylin- 
der might be cast in halves, with flanges to 
bolt together (thus reducing the expense of 
carriage), and covered with gutta percha, or 
some other impervious substance, or the pipes 
might be multiplied to four tubes of 3 feet, 
carrying as much as one of 6 feet diameter, 








and as to a natural fall for the supply of high 
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localities, that object could be obtained by 
propulsion through the agency of steam : the 
artificial supplies the place of the natural in 
hydraulics, for all the existing companies use 
none other. 

Such being the case, the agency of a natural 
fall to the capital which might be adequate to 
serve the highest houses, is, according to all 
antecedent practice, supererogatory. 

The plans of the Bushey artesian supply 
contemplated a natural fall; so also did the 
colossal project of the engineer who proposed 
to withdraw the waters of Lake Bala from 
North Wales. ‘This latter would be certainly a 
most formidable undertaking,—first, on account 
of its length (150 miles), and the obstacles 
that should be overcome in the transit,—next 
the expense of practication ; but when we 
compare the vast works of the Croton aque- 
duct, and the fact that the city of New York 
containing 500,000 inhabitants achieved it, 
there is little difficulty in supposing that a 
metropolis that commands the trade of the 
world, which has the control of the funds, the 
material, and the labour essential to the per- 
fection of such a scheme, could carry out the 
object. As yet no other source of perfectly 
pure water has been set forth in any scheme. 
Whatever merit is attached to the Bushey 
plan (despite its hardness), it certainly has not 
the recommendation of source that is certain 
and inexhaustible; whereas that from Bala 
presents every requisite which can be desired — 
a superabundant supply of the purest quality, 
and such as no other district of great Britain 
offers. The lake is fed by lofty mountains of 
rocky structure (chiefly slate): it passes 
through few, if any, morasses or bogs; whilst 
the soil of Bagshot, Little Hill, and the Hind- 
head, are of a sandy nature, covered with 
heather and peat, over which the search for 
water (even after rain falls) would be as fruit- 
less as in the dry diggings of California 
during the dry season. 

Some time since THe BurLpeEr noticed a 
general plan of sewers for the metropolis, 
which should combine all the underground 
conduits in one great leading main. That 
plan I heard proposed by Mr. Moffett many 
years back, and originated, I believe, with him : 
it was to form in every street a central tunnel, 
through which the sewage might take the 
bottom range (to be divided from the surface 
water) next the water of life, and the gas to 
be conducted along the roof, leaving room for 
the electric telegraph, or any other subtle ele- 
ment of nature that may be as yet undeveloped, 
and which may stand over for the ingenuity of 
unborn philosophers. 

This plan, if ever carried into execution, 
will certainly obviate the necessity for ripping 
up, re-paving, and re-ripping the causeways, 
but cannot be carried out during the Metro- 
politan (or rather Metro-cosmopolitan) Fair of 
1851; and if other associated company schemes 
were alike deferred, there would be little time 
remaining to have this Babylon swept and 
garnished, and put into a condition befitting 
the mistress of cities, when she is going to 
have open house to receive the world! 

One of the newest of these speculations is 
the production of gas from water. That the 
thing can be done has been proved; it only 
remains to adopt the discovery to general use. 
In such case, away with the gas mains, for the 
water pipe supplies that element; but in case 
it did not, then the day is not far distant when 


the debris of coal-pits will be converted into | 


the subtle vapour, and sent forward, over hill 
and dale, to our street ranges, in one iron tube 
to feed the countless jets which enlighten 
science and labour, and to supplant huge 
kitchen-range furnaces by the candescent 
flicker of a lambent flame, 


Many of the suggestions put forward by 
Tue Buriper seem to have met general ap- 
probation, and some of them have even been 
carried out; and although the similarity of 
modes of thought occurring to minds simi- 
larly constructed, may have pictured such a 
train to others, who at the same time brought 
not forth the conception, yet, if an idea flung 
at random have the effect of bringing to 
vitality the still-born thought, the end is an- 
swered, and none of your communicants will 
complain less of the realisation of their own 
peculiar phantasies than 


QuonpDAM. 


UNDERGROUND STEAM ENGINE IN 
TAMAR LEAD MINES. 

Our notice of the flue formed from the 
Tamar lead mines having excited much atten- 
tion, we have received several communications 
on the subject. It is but justice to state, that 
the project of putting the engine there ema- 


quently the engine, and the shaft sinking by 
‘its aid, are designated by his name. The 
results are likely to be of such benefit, we are 
told, to the mine, that other mines, which by 
reason of their depth cannot be worked on a 
profit (or the mineral beneath may be from other 
causes inaccessible), are now likely to be re- 


riches opened up by degrees. The cost of the 
working of the engine for coal for 24 hours 
lis 2s. 6d.; for oil, tallow, &c. 1s.; and for 
| two engine men, 5s.—total 8s. 6d. We hope 
| Dr. Spurgin will send a model of the arrange- 
| ment to the Great Exhibition of 1851. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

In removing some plaster from the interior 
of Penally church, near Tenby, a star-shaped 
pattern was found to have been painted on the 
walls, with figures in ring-mail armour, appa- 
rently of the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
Two pieces of an ancient stone cross have also 
been discovered. A new gas company 
in course of formation at Newport, in 
Wales, have resolved to charge a maximum 
price not to exceed 4s., in place of the 6s, 
charged by the old company though coal is to 
be had from the pit close at hand ata very 
moderate cost. So great is the demand for 
dwelling-houses at St. Helen’s, says the Liver- 
pool Times, that it is almost impossible to 
build them fast enough, and there is scarcely 
a glass, chemical, alkali, copper, or other work 
where great and extensive alterations and en- 
largements are not in progress or already 
made. The Albion states that a Patent Law 
Reform Association is about to be formed in 
Liverpool to support the movement in the 
metropolis against the existing law. So in- 
dignant are many of the Sheffield people at 




















the alleged deterioration of quality in the gas 
| supplied to them, that they propose to manu- 
| facture it for themselves in future. Some logi- 
| cians, we perceive, who still regard the demon- 
| strated fact that prices have been, and, in many 
| cases,still are, far too high, as a mere hypothesis, 
| most inconsistently argue that such prices are 


not charged in order “to enhance the divi- 


| dends of the shareholders, seeing [through the 


clear spectacles of Tue Buttper]) that that 
course, when adopted, fails to attain the object 
sought,” but that it is in order to remunerate 
them for leakage! We should have thought 
that the way to enhance the dividends would 
| have been the best way to attain such an ob- 
ject, but we fear that too many companies have 
| really acted on the absurd hypothesis that 
screwing at the spigot would best compensate 
for leakage at the bunghole. The North- 
ampton Gas Company have resolved to reduce 
the price of their gas to 5s. a thousand cubic 
| feet, with 10 per cent. discount to annual con- 
sumers of 250,000 feet and upwards. The 
local Herald complains much of deficient 
quantity, and urges an increased supply, which 
the company may depend on it will henceforth 
be more requisite than ever. The baths 
and washhouses recently erected by Sir 
B. Heywood, at Miles Platting, at a cost 
of 2,5001., already nearly pay their own ex- 








| penses, and a full return for the capital is 


of course anticipated.————The Salford Council 
are about to sewer and drain, level, flag, and 
pave, anumber of the newer streets of the 
town, such as Walker, Chadwick, Prescott, 
and Crowder Streets.——Black pool is about to 
be lighted with gas. The Vegetable Oil Gas 
Company, Vauxhall, London, have undertaken 
to supply the town for five years, at their own 
risk. It is to be hoped that “ vegetable oil” 
companies will be more successful than whale 
and other “ animal oil” companies were. The 
material, however much better adapted to gas 
lighting, we should fear, will, in course of 
time, be too limited in quantity, as well as 
increased in price. It is proposed to enlarge 
the parish Church of Bradford, which is now 
far too limited for the requirements of the 
parishioners.——-A_ mechanics’ institution is in 








course of establishment at Ossett.——Notice 


nated from Dr. Spurgin, and that conse- | 


sumed, and, in fact, a new depth of metallic | 
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| hae been given of an intention to apply to 
Parliament for powers to supply Stockton 
| Middlesbrough, Yarm, &c., with water, and to 
unite for this purpose with the Darlington Gag 
| and Water Company. It is proposed that the 
| pipes shall be laid by the side of the Darling. 
| ton, Stockton, and Middlesbrough Railway— 
| an economical plan, suggested by the Gateshead 
| Observer. The Bishop of Durham has pre. 

sented 5001. towards the restoration of the 

dormitory of th» ancient monastery attached to 
| Durham Cathedral. The Dean and Chapter 

have also granted 1,000/. for the same 
| purpose, in addition to nearly an equal sum 
already expended on the fabric. ‘This building 
is believed to be the largest room in the king. 
dom, except Westminster Hall. It is at pre- 
sent intended to fit it up as a library, or as 4 
library and museum. 








ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

A MEETING of architects was held on 
Wednesday, in the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great 
Queen-street, in order to lay the foundations 
of the Architects’ Benevolent Society; Mr, 
Sydney Smirke in the chair. 

In his opening address, the chairman said 
that they were assembled together upon an 
occasion of great interest, and under circum- 
stances which deeply affected the character, 
and honour and welfare of their profession. In 
forming this society, they were about to per- 
form a duty which appeared to him to have 
been too long delayed. It was a duty incum- 
bent upon them not only as members of a large 
and honourable profession, but as Christian 
men. A doubt had been expressed as to how 
far the peculiar nature of their profession was 
such as to render necessary or justifiable the 
establishment of this society. It had been 
argued that there weve already two funds, viz., 
the Artists’ Fund and the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Society, which afforded relief to 
necessitous architects ; and there was also the 
“ Jerningham Fund,” which was exclusively 
devoted to the benefit of this profession. ‘This, 
doubt he considered of such vital importance; 
that it might be said to involve the whole spiri 
of the question which they were met to discuss. 
He (Mr. Smirke) would briefly state the motives 
which had influenced himself and those who 
were associated with him in the part they 
had ‘taken in the establishment of this 
society. The Artists’ Fund came into exist- 
ence in the year 1810, and the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Society in 1814. Since these 
periods the number of architects had greatly 
increased in this country, and therefore it was 
necessary that they should have additional 
means of affording relief in case of need. In 
the city of Edinburgh, previous to the year 
1812, there were only six practising architects. 
In 1846 this number had increased to thirty- 
seven. In Newcastle, in the year 1812, there 
was only one architect, and at the present ume 
there were twenty practising in that town. In 
Liverpool, during the early part of the present 
century, the architects numbered nine or ten, 
and there were now 75 or 80. In Manches- 
ter,in the year 1808, there was one architect, 
and there were now 34. In the town of Leeds 
during the early part of the present century, 
there were two or three, and as late as 1549 
there were only four or five; but the number 
had now increased to twelve. In the city of 
Exeter, previously to 1846, there was not one 
practising architect, and there were at the 
present moment six or seven. ‘The same pria- 
ciple of calculation will apply to almost every 
provincial town in England. In London, it 
would appear that at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century there were only ten or twelve archi- 
tects. In the directory for 1812 the number had 
increased to twenty-three ; and in the year 1550 
there were no less than750 practising architects. 
There could be no doubt that there had been 4 
similar increase in the other branches of the 
fine arts. Under these circumstances, he felt 
sure that the meeting would concur with him 
in this position, viz., that if the two societies 
that existed were only just sufficient to meet 
the wants of the profession in former year’, 
they must necessarily now be entirely insufh- 
cient ; or if, on the contrary, the funds of these 
societies are sufficient for all their present 
wants, then it must follow that their means 
formerly have been extravagantly too much, 





and quite disproportioned to their object. 
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There could be no doubt that this has been the | 


case: he need only appeal to those present 
who assisted in dispensing the funds of these 


societies, whether they were not perpetually | 


receiving applications that they could not en- 
tertain for want of funds. ‘To meet this state 
of things the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
had been projected, and he was happy to say 
that their endeavours had met with signal suc- 
cess: almost every eminent member of the 
profession had joined them, and he had every 
reason to believe that they were now about to 
enter upon a long career of public usefulness. 
It was upon the exertions of the profession 


that their undertaking must rely for permanent | 
| large sheds in each for use in wet weather; 
| also distinct airing-grounds for invalid boys 


prosperity, but he thought they were justified 
in looking for encouragement and patronage 
from amateurs of eminence, many of whom 
are deeply versed in the theory and history of 
the art, and he thought that the pleasure they 
derived from the study of architecture would 


be greatly enhanced by a consciousness of | 


having shown a sympathy for the architect. 


Whether the society met with encouragement | 


or not, of one thing he was quite sure, that 
God would help those who help themselves, 
and upon this divine assistance he confidently 


relied. ‘The speaker then proposed a resolution | 
to the effect that the establishment of such a | 


society would conduce to the honour and well- 
being of the profession. 

Mr. Cockerell seconded the motion, stating 
that he was originally one of those who 
doubted the necessity of establishing this so- 
ciety, but he had now become a convert to it. 
—The motion having been carried, 

Mr. Tite, the treasurer, stated that the ef- 
forts of those who had interested themselves in 
the formation of the society had succeeded 
beyond all expectation. 
the present time amounted to 400/. and 
amongst the subscribers there were no less than 
140 annual. 
ment as to the advantages to be derived from 


the society by proposing the adoption of a | Fe & 
| for, as a construction, it is very interesting. 


(external) is | 


series of rules for its government. 


The sum collected to | 


Mr. Tite concluded a brief state- | 


Mr. Mocatta seconded the motion, which | 


was unanimously carried. 
On the motion of Mr. French, seconded by 


| end, in Thames-street, 62 feet; the width at | 


Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Baker and Mr. H. Roberts 


were elected auditors. 


Mr. Mair was honourably mentioned as the | 


originator of the Institution. 





NORTH SURREY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
AT ANERLEY. 

THe industrial school for the pauper chil- 
dren of the parish of St. Luke, Chelsea, and of 
the several parishes comprised in the Croydon, 
Kingston, Lewisham, Richmond, and Wands- 
worth and Clapham Unions, erected on fifty 
acres of land adjoining the Anerley station of 
the Croydon and Epsom Railway, under the 


. . . . ! 
cast-iron pipes are fixed in large air flues, | 


for the circulation of hot water over the whole 
extent of the ground floor of the buildings. 
From these air flues vertical flues are formed 
in the walls, to convey the warmed air into the 
various rooms and dormitories. 
is effected by the vitiated air being conveyed 
through vertical flues from the various rooms, 
&c., into a continuous chamber formed in the 
roofs, communicating with a shaft 120 feet 
high. The smoke from the hot water ap- 
paratus, kitchen fire, and cooking boilers, 
entering the shaft, forms the motive power for 
ventilation. There are extensive enclosed play- 
grounds for boys, girls, and infants, with 


and girls, likewise a pleasure garden for the 
sole use of the girls. The farm-buildings, 
which are erected at a short distance from the 
main buildings, comprise a bailiff’s house, 
washhouse, dairy, cowhouse for 12 cows, root- 
house, barn, hayhouse, tool and implement 
houses; stable, cart, chaise, and slaughter 
houses; piggeries and henhouses. ‘The cow- 
house and dairy are separated from the other 
buildings for teaching the girls dairy work. 
Adjoining the farm-buildings gasworks are 
being erected, where gas will be manufactured 
for lighting the whole of the buildings. About 
seven acres of the ground are laid out as kitchen 
garden, for teaching boys gardening, and the 
rest of the land is to be cultivated by the boys 
entirely. It is in contemplation to build a 
separate chapel, estimated to cost 1,800/, 





THE NEW FLOUR MILL, UPPER 
THAMES-STREET, LONDON. 

In a recent article we mentioned, with 
regret as to the position of its enormous 
chimney-shaft, the building recently erected 
in Thames-street for a flour mill. It is one of 


the largest private buildings in the city of ’ 


London. We now give further particulars ; 


The length of the building 
227 feet 10 inches; the width at the north 


the south end, or river front, 48 feet 10 inches. 


| The external walls are 4 feet 8 inches thick 
in the basement above the footings; the foot- | 


ings are seven courses high, each course pro- 


. . . ' . . 
jecting 24} inches in regular steps, making the | 


bottom course about 7 feet 4 inches wide. 
The river front (or south wall) is still thicker, 
being 6 feet 9 inches in the basement; and the 


| bottom course of footing is 10 feet. The south 


directions of Mr. Lee, architect, for the accom- | 


modation of 600 children, at a cost of 15,0001., 
were opened last week. 

The buildings comprise three large school 
and class-rooms, with apartments for two 
schoolmasters, two schoolmistresses, and for 
infant schoolmaster and mistress; also for 
trademasters, steward, matron, other officers, 
and domestics, with dining-room (capable of 


The land cost 3,300/. | 


containing 600 children), chapel, chaplain’s | 


room (for examining and instructing the chil- 
dren), board-room, work and _ store-rooms;: 
two receiving wards for the retention of chil- 
dren for twenty-four hours (or until examined 
by the medical officer), with baths, washing- 
rooms, and rooms adjoining for the baking, 
and deposit of the children’s own clothes; 
also, two kitchens, bakery, six lavatories, and 
two plunging and other baths. Upstairs, there 
are fourteen dormitories, with lavatories and 
conveniences adjoining each; also a bedroom 


| chimney-shaft, making the diameter of the top | 
12 feet, being within 4 inches of the diameter at | 


front and flank wall next Puddle-dock is built 
of stone in the basement. 

The whole area of the building was ex- 
cavated to the depth of 15 feet, and filled in 
with concrete composed of Thames ballast and 
Portland cement in the proportion of six parts 
of ballast to one part of Portland cement. The 
area thus concreted is 238 feet long, 72 feet 
wide, and 15 feet thick, containing about 
9,520 cubic yards of concrete. 

The walls of the building are 90 feet high, 
to the top of the parapet: they are 3 feet 
2 inches thick in the sixth story, and 2 feet 
9 inches thick in the seventh and eighth 
stories, and are finished at top with a fascia 
and cornice formed wholly in brickwork. 

The chimney-shaft is 70 feet high above the 


os 


parapet of the building, 12 feet 4 inches dia- | 
meter at the base, and 8 feet diameter at the | 


top. ‘The cove and neck moulding at the 


top is of cut bricks rubbed to a mould, the cap | 


projecting 2 feet beyond the diameter of the 


| the base. 


for an officer or servant, so that no dormitory | 


is left without proper superintendence. The 
laundry is a detached building, having accom- 
modation for forty girls to wash, with ironing, 
mangling, and mending-rooms; drying-room, 
with drying and airing closet; adjoining these 
are rooms for re-making, washing, and dry- 
ing beds. The infirmary is an_ isolated 
building, containing seven wards, with two 
day and night rooms for nurses, kitchen, 
surgery, two bath-rooms, washhouse, and 
laundry, The buildings are warmed through- 
out by a hot-water apparatus, placed in the 
centre under the dining-room, from which 


| supported by sockets in the cast-iron, girders : | 
the cast-iron girders are supported by hollow | 





The building is eight stories high, including 
the ground story, and contains seven floors of 
wrought-iron joists, 6 inches deep, drawn by 
an engine to the required shape: these joists are 


cast-iron columns which fit one on the other, the 
ends being turned true in lathe, the top of one 
column fitting the socket at the base of the co- 
lumn above. There are 61 cast-iron columns in 
ground-floor, 14 inches diameter; 61 on the 
second story, 12 inches diameter; 61 on the 
third story, 10 inches diameter; 61 on the 
fourth story, 9 inches diameter; 61 on the fifth 
story, 7 inches diameter; 61 on the sixth 
story, 6 inches diameter; 61 on the seventh 


Ventilation | 


story, 5 inches diameter; in the whole 427. 
These columns support 567 cast-iron girders, 
each weighing 11 cwt. ‘The floors are of 
Rock-hill stone, laid on the wrought-iron 
joists. 

The contractor (there is no architect) is Mr. 
| James Ponsford. The superintendent of the 
works, James Dunsford. The engineers and 
founders are Messrs. Swane and Bovel., 





sMscelianea. 





Raitway Jorrines.—The sale of mate- 

rials at the Britannia Bridge came off last 
week. The proceeds have been estimated at 
about 12,0001. Every thing went off but two 
iron pontoons and some capstans. The hy- 
draulic presses have been purchased by their 
makers, the Bank-quay Foundry Company, 
Warrington, for the purpose of display at the 
International Exhibition. The London and 
North-Western contract for extra carriages for 
the Exhibition was let on Saturday last. The 
directors had before them tenders from seven 
carriage-builders, and accepted that of Mr. 
Wright, of Salting, near Ringborn, which was 
25 per cent. lower than the highest, and about 
5 per cent. lower than the next lowest. The 
price given for a carriage holding forty persons 
is perhaps the lowest ever submitted to, and is 
understood to be 154/. per carriage. The 
railway authorities have agreed to forward 
articles for the Exhibition at half the usual 
| charges, under certain restrictions and condi- 
| tions. To encourage the provincial artisans’ 
|“ subscription clubs” for excursions to and 
| from the Exhibition, they have also agreed to 
| charge single fare as by Parliamentary trains, 
| with a further per centage of abatement for 
| distances beyond 100 miles—the ticket to hold 
good for six days, and the trains to begin 
| running only on reduction of the charge for 
admittance to the Exhibition to one shilling, 
| and not before the Ist of July. In fact, the 
advantages held out to ordinary excur- 
sionists last autumn (we may humbly say 
| at our recommendation in the first place, 
seconded by the Times and other influential 
authorities), were in many cases considerably 
| greater: e.g. to and from Bristol for about 6s. 
We understand, moreover, that the South- 
ampton artisans have engaged trains for them- 
selves, which will only cost some Is. or Is. 6d. 
for each individual. The companies must 
reconsider their resolution. “We see with 
interest,” says the Atheneum, “ that the excur- 
sion system—which we have already followed 
into many of its issues—grows apace—moves 
| in expanding circles—and expatiates over a 
| daily widening field. France and the Rhine 
are dwarfed into insignificance by the last 
move with this great agency. A number of 
spirited Americans propose to establish a series 
of cheap trips across the Atlantic! The 
American projectors calculate that a hundred 
passengers, with first-class fare and accommo- 
| dation, will pay at 60 dollars for the trip and 
return—100 dollars (instead of 100 pounds) 
for the entire journey, and six weeks’ resi- 
dence in England. The first experiment of 
| the new project will probably be employed for 
the purpose of bringing our Transatlantic 
brethren into our streets during the Great Ex- 
hibition of the world’s produce.” 

BepForDsHIRE ARCHAHOLOGICAL So- 
CIETY.—A meeting of the members was 
held at the society’s room, in Bedford, on 
Tuesday in last week, the Rev. J. Taddy in the 
chair, when several gentlemen were elected 
members, and the resident secretary, on the 
ground of too frequent absence from Bedford, 

| resigned his office. A copy of Mr. Cotting- 
| ham’s work on Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at 
Westminster was presented by the Rev. John 
Mindhbam. It was decided that copies of 
The Builder and the LEcelesiologist should 
be taken for the use of members. Office 
bearers were then elected for the ensuing year. 
Some coins, &c., were afterwards presented. 

Tux Wuirrinetron CLus Decorations. 
—We are asked to say that although about 
400/. were spent upon the room, as we stated, 
the repairs absorbed more than half the above 
sum, and that about 150/. was the total sum 
applicable for the painting. The figures on 

the pendentives are to be altered. We are 
glad to find that our remarks were received, 
as they were made, with good feeling. 
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Proposep New Cuurcu 1n GLASGOW. 
—A church is to be built for the Rev. Mr. 
Porter, on the lands which formed part of the 
old orchard at Willowbank, on the south side 
of Sauchiehall-road, and which is now the pro- 
perty of the Royal Bank of Scotland. The 
style of architecture chosen is Gothic, with a 
spire shooting up some 180 feet from the 
ground. The church is calculated to contain 


from 600 to 700 sitters: galleries, common in | 


Presbyterian places of worship, are dispensed 
with; and the interior will be fitted up with 
stone pillars, ashlar walls, clerestory windows, 
and an oaken roof. The pulpit will be con- 
structed of carved stone. 
the church there is to be a large school-room, 
with the usual accommodations of vestry, 
deacons’ room, and dwelling-house for church- 
officer. The plans are by Mr. Emmett, archi- 
tect. 

“BurGLARS DEFIED: Locks: ‘TELE- 
Grapus.”—Under this title, the Bradford 
Odserver, one only ef a host who have been 
ringing timeous alarums on our bells and bell- 
turrets, says, “ THe BurLper asks, could not 
bell-wires, or other apparatus connected with 
hells, be secretly attached to lockwork or 


In connection with | 


The total cost is estimated at 10,000/. | 





were found perfectly tight ——A Wigan paper 
states that the Newton Crown-glass Works 
are to be once more put into active operation, 
with a great number of hands, by a Mr. Stock, 
of Liverpool. The Treasury have issued a 
special order deciding the duty to be charged 
on foreign glass apparatus for chemical pur- 
poses on importation ; such articles as rough 
ground stoppers, caps, and punty marks, not 
to be deemed a cutting within the meaning of 





the rates in the Act 8 & 9 Vict. c. 90; but to | 


be subject to the duty of 1d. per lb. only as 


' white flint glass goods, not cut, engraved, or 
| otherwise ornamented. 


ArT AND SCIENCE AT THE MANSION- 


HOUSE.—We are glad to be able to state that | 


the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress intend to 
give, during the Great Exhibition in the en- 
suing year, in addition to the usual entertain- 
ments at the Mansion-house, several evening 


| conversazioni, to which will be invited, not 


only the notable men of our own country, but 


all foreigners of distinction who may then be 


doors, so as at once to give warning on the | 


slightest attempt to pick the lock or move a 
bolt?) There is no doubt of the possibility of 
what is here suggested, and apropos of the 
subject, we are reminded of an “‘ electric indi- 
cator,’ the operation of which is characterised 
by all the astonishing features of the miraculous 
telegraph. Secret wires are laid with well con- 
tinued, though simple communications, with 
all the doors and windows of a dwelling-house, 
outhouse, stables, &c., the modus operandi of 
which is, that the instant any dovr, window, 
&e., is ever so stealthily opened, an electric 


circuit is completed, and the indicator (a bell | 
under lock and key) in the master’s room is | 


instantaneously rung.” Even the police have 
been taking personal precautions based on the 
principle suggested. The chief superintendent 
of the Liverpool police has had fitted up in his 
house an alarum on the attic floor, with a 
weight falling the whole depth of the house [a 
few wheels would have obviated the necessity 
for so great a fall], and communications made 
with every door and window, so that the 
moment any of them are opened, after the 
apparatus is fixed for the night, the alarum is 
set in motion and a thundering and con- 
tinuous noise excited. This is precisely what 
was intended in our first suggestion. A Liver- 
pool contemporary, in noticing it, gives 
another “nut for thieves to crack.” It is 
“even more simple and less expensive,” says 
the writer, “than the one we have already 
described, being nothing more nor less than a 
‘cracker’ of card-board, about the size of an 
envelope, and to be called ‘the anti-burglar.’ 
To each end is attached a loop, by which it 
may be connected with the door and door- 
frame, or with the window, on small hooks, so 
that when either is opened the cracker is 
severed and a loud report takes place. The 
burglar would either imagine himself fired at 
or would be scared away by the alarm, which 
would wake a very sound sleeper.” 

THe METROPOLITAN PARISHES AND THE 
Sewers ComMisston.—An adjourned meet- 
ing of delegates was held on Tuesday last in 
Marylebone Court-house, when it was resolved 
— That a committee be anpointed to confer 
together for the purpose of preparing and lay- 
ing before the representatives of the metropo- 
litan parishes a plan for controlling the local 
expenditure of the metropolitan boroughs, in 
reference to the administration of sewers.” 

Giass.—Water-pipes of glass appear to be 
getting into use in America. Mr. W. 'T. De 
Golyer, of Schenectady, N.Y. has a patent for 
making tubes of such a form as to couple 
different lengths together, and form glass 
conductors for water, of any length. About 
1,000 rods of glass pipes, of different diame- 
ters, have already been laid down; and Mr, J. 
Matthews, of this city, has tested the strength 
of a pipe 1} inch in diameter, made at the 
Albany Glass Works, and found it capable of 
standing a pressure of 200 lbs. to the square 
rch, or a column of water 459 feet high. Mr. 
Wilson, of Hastings, a few miles out of the 
city, has connected these glass tubee with a 
hydraulic ram, to stand a pressure of 80 feet 
high. After the joints were cemented only 
four days, the water was let on, and the joints 





in London. ‘This liberal project of the Chief 
Magistrate and the Lady Mayoress will not 
only give a new feature to civic hospitality, but 
will accomplish the desirable object of intro- 
ducing to each other persons of eminence 


'of all nations who might otherwise remain 


without the advantage of such knowledge. 
The late Lord Mayor entertained every class 
of men but those distinguished in art, science, 
or literature, through want of sense in those 
who arranged his parties. 
Mayor appears to have a juster appreciation 
of those who mould, improve, and delight 
the world. He seems to be on a right tack, 
and we advise him to be his own steers- 
man. He has a fine opportunity to ennoble 
the name of Musgrove. 

Re-AssessMENT OF THE PARISH OF 
Sr. Luke, Cuevsea.—lIn Tue BuiLper of 
August 31, and more particularly in that of Sep- 
tember 7, reference is made to the intention of 
the board of guardians of Chelsea to re-assess 
their parish bya paid surveyor. Considerable 
opposition to this has been offered by some 
of the parishioners in vestry as well as by 
several of the guardians. On Wednesday last, 
however, an order from the Poor-Law Board 
to revalue the parish was read, which directs 
“ that a survey shall be made and taken of the 
messuages, lands, and other hereditaments 
liable to the poor-rates in the said parish of 
St. Luke, Chelsea, and that a valuation shall 
be made of the said messuages, lands, and 
other hereditaments, according to their annual 
value ;’ and directs the said guardians to 
appoint one or more fit person or persons to 
make and take such survey and valuation. It 
was afterwards agreed that the intention of re- 
valuing the parish should be advertised. 

STRIKE AND INTIMIDATION. — Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson, as contractors for the 
works of the Exhibition Building in Hyde 
Park, have had up, before the police magi- 
state at Marlborough-street, one of the gla- 
ziers employed by them, for threatening to 
make the firm “repent” having refused to 
give him an audience at the head of fifty fel- 
low workmen, who had previously struck work 
along with him. ‘The defendant produced 
some of these to prove that he had only said 
Mr. Fox might repent it. A correspondent 
informs us that the men were working at the 
Exhibition for 4s. per day, and did not com- 
plain. They had a document read to them 
on Friday, requiring them to put in 58 panes 
of glass, or upwards of 200 feet of glass fora 
day’s work, for which they were to receive 4s. 
It being considered impossible to execute the 
quantity in a workman-like manner, and the 
firm not altering their proposals, the men 
thought proper to decline them. No man, he 
continues, can put in more than 35 to 40 
panes per day, consequently his wages would 
be reduced to about 15s. per week. 

EXHIBITION oF INVENTIONS AT SOCIETY 
or Arts,—The inventions of the past year, 
now being exhibited at the house of the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, merit the special 
notice of our readers, ‘They comprise many 
new patents and registered and other inven- 
tions of interest to the building trades, sanitary 
improvers, and others. Amongst them are 


chimney tubes, the globe windguard, smoke 
conductor, filters, baths, gas metere, the tor- 
sional door-spring, handles and fastenings of 
doors, traps and grids, veneering machine, 


The present Lord | 





—~ mes 


| hollow brickwork, &c. &c. By the way, it js 
rather too late to patent the principle of hollow 
brickwork now, whatever may be the merit of 
new or peculiar forms of hollow bricks. |) 
engineering and other mechanical departments 
of course there is also a fair proportion of 
novelties. Amongst these we perceived the 
yielding breakwater, already noticed in Tyr 
| BUILDER, and a flexible lighthouse. 


| THe BroxenGrrpver Baines ar Joiner. 
STREET.—Sir John Rennie and Mr. Brunel 
| have made a report, read at a general meeting 
| of the Southwark Pavement Commissioners, jn 
| which they give it as their “joint and decided 
| opinion that the bridge as constructed was jn. 
sufficient,and ought not to be replaced by one of 
similar construction.” Mr. Barlow, the South. 
Eastern Railway Company’s engineer, has since 
sent a note to The Times, in which he says ;— 
“TI entirely differ from the conclusions at 
which these gentlemen have arrived, as I dy 
not consider the principle of the bridge either 
incorrect or objectionable; and I trust, in 
justice to the patentee, Mr. Warren, that you 
will do me the favour to insert this letter,” 
Events, it will be seen, have fully justified all 
our statements as to this matter. 





THOROUGHFARE FROM THAMES-STREET 
To THE Docks.—I take the liberty to call 
your attention to the fact that the old house 
built up against the interesting remnant of old 
London-wall, in ‘l'rinity-square, ‘Tower-hill, is 
now in course of pulling down for rebuilding, 
This is a house which projects into Georye- 
street, by the bar, and forms one of the ob- 
stacles to the long-desired opening of a 
thoroughfare through this street from 'Thames- 
street to the Docks. Both on antiquarian and 
utilitarian grounds I think it would be very 
desirable, if it were possible, to put a stop to 
the rebuilding. ‘The house abuts upon a 
piece of government ground which would be 
commercially improved in value by its re- 
moval. Could they be stimulated to purchase 
it?—A, Z. 

Pusiic Conventences.—A memorial has 
been sent by a number of influential gentlemen 
to the Commissioners of Sewers, urging them 
to state whether they intend, under the Act 
11 and 12 Vict. c. 112, to provide public con- 
veniences previous to the crowding of the 
metropolis in May next, when the Industrial 
Exhibition will open. 





EvLecrro-TELecra puic.—Having already 
noticed Mr. Bakewell’s claim to the copying 
telegraph lately exhibited by him, we think it 
but justice to Mr. Bain, the inventor of a tele- 
graph already at work in America, to state, 
that in a letter to the Times he lays claim to 
the same invention, as its true originator, 
having patented essentially the same principle 
so long back as 1843, under the name of the 
electro-chemical telegraph ; and he states that 
it is this very instrument that now transmits 
intelligence over upwards of 3,000 miles in the 
United States. 


ANOTHER GREAT Fire IN AMERICA.— 
Upwards of one-half of the city of Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, has been lately burnt, in- 
cluding a large portion of its best buildings, 
hotels, Exchange, and places of business, wit! 
a spacious Wesleyan church and parsonage. 
The fire was still burning when the news was 
despatched. 


BALLOONING IN AmMEeRICA,— The steam 
and railway Alexanders having now realised 
their dominion over land and sea, are deter- 
minedly seeking a new world to conquer i! 
the clouds. Not only are bold attempts now 
being made in various parts of Europe 
realise this last grand object—even in lagg'n¢ 
Spain, in fact, as well as in its more eager an! 
ambitious confrére, France, and amongst our- 
selves,—but also in America, where a Capta!! 
Taggart lately ascended from Jersey City 10 4 
balloon with revolving fans and steering app 
ratus. “'T'he captain,” says the New York 
Journal of Commerce, “ confidently asserts his 
ability to cross the Atlantic to Europe in three 
days.” We shall be on the look-out for Cap- 
tain Taggart. According to the New York 
Herald, however, he could not resist taking 4 
dip into the Morris Canal by the way, and so 
determined was the self-guiding principle of 
bis balloon that it unshipped him, and went 
ahead of its own accord, “on a bee-line for 
Boston,” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
«PF, K.”—The span of the Menai Bridge is 580 feet ; the 
span of Hungerford Bridge 674 feet. ey: 

«TT. R.” (may repair his chimney guard without fear), 
ej...” “HH. B.” “Bouthwark,” “OC. H. 8.” “3. TF. 
B.” (shall he mentioned), ‘* An American,” ‘ E, F.” (the 
cause is condensation: good ventilation would reduce it), 
“«@G. W.,” “B.,” “Old Lady,” “J. L.,” Lille (glad to 
hear from him), “J. B. R.,” “J. W. P.,” “W.H.C., 
T. M., and J.R.,.” “J. J. H.,” “Dr. 8.” (if our cor- 
respondent saw the statement in Tax BurtpEr he would 
find it correct), **F. A.” (we are unable to test the ac- 
curacy of advertisers), ““W. 8.,” “C. D. Y¥. and Co.,” 
“ Opifer,” “J3.L.,” ‘“H. T. B.” (the paper shall appear, 
with a few trifling omissions), “Mr. G.,” ‘“F. C.,” 
*C, C.” (not in our line), “J. B. W.,” “B. W.,” 
CF. a. nee S ee, 

“« Books and Addresses.”,—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not to the 
« Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EWS! NEWS! NEWS! — The best, 


cheapest, and largest Newspaper in the world.—LLOYD’S 
WEEKLY LONDON NEWSPAPER contains sixty large columns 
of the latest intelligence from all parts of the globe, price only 
threepence, postage free. Send three postage stamps to E. LLOYD, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample. 





On Wednesday next, price 1s. 


¥ al Toa T 7 
UGGESTIONS for IMPROVING the 
K VALUE of RAILWAY PROPERTY, &c. 
By WILLIAM KINGDOM, Esq. 
Author of “ America and the British Colonies.” “ The Peerage 
Chart,” “ Dictionary of Quotations,” &c. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


Just published for 1851. price 4s. the 41st edition of 
_ r r Ts y ml ns) 
SK YRING’S BUILDERS’ PRICES, 
calculated from the present Market Price of Materials ; con- 
taining a variety of new and useful Information, with copious 
Abstract of the Metropolitan Buildings Act, &. 
Sold by LONGMAN and CO. Paternoster-row, and may be had 
of all Booksellers. 
Tv ’ ? a] ‘yr 4 
w! UBSCRIBERS to the ART-JOURNAL 
are respectfully informed that in addition to the usual Two 
Engravings on Steel, from Pictures in the Vernon Gallery. of 
“ ARABS DIVIDING SPOIL,” Engraved by J.T. Smith, after 
Sir W. Allan, R.A.; and “THE ENTHUSIAST,” Engraved by 
H. Beckwith, after T. Lane, the ART-JOURNAL, No. CL., for 
December, contains,“ THE BIRTH OF THE ROSE,” Engraved 
on Steel by T. W. Knight, from the Statue by B. Jennings; and 
Ii}ustrat‘ons on wood of “I Penseroso,” drawn by W. Harvey; 
and “The Castle Garden,” drawn by K. W. Hulme. The Literary 
Contents include, Preparations in Belgium for the Exhibition of 
1851; Preparetions in Austria for the Exhibition of 1851; 
(m the Applications of Science to the Fine and Useful Arts 
Chemistry of Pottery—Porcelain, by Robert Hunt; Picture Sales 
of the Month ; Portrait of Sir John Watson Gordon; Portrait of 
Jobn Hogan; the National Gallery ; Obituary—Sir William Pil- 
kington, Bart., Charles Schorn ; Art in the Provinces, Nottingham , 
Glasgow, Bolton ; the Carriage Manufactory of Messrs. Holmes, of 
Derby, Illustrated ; the Winter Exhibition of Pictures ; Govern- 
ment Schools of Dexign ; the Building for the Exhibition of 1851 ; 
Thoughts and Suggestions on the Exhibition of 1851—The Time 
for Receiving Contributions ; Correspondence ; Art in Continental 
States— Munich ; Visits tothe Manufacturing Districts—Rotheram 
and Sheffield illustrated ; the Patent Laws—Exhibition of 1451. 
Publisher, GEORGE VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 


77 > Al y Ty _ 
TEXNHE PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED 
GUINEAS.—A Prize of 100 Guineas has been offered by the 
Proprietors of the ART-JOURNAL for an ESSAY “ On the best 
mode of rendering the Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all 
Nations, to be held in London in 1851, practically useful to the 
British Manufacturer.” 

Essays, in competition, must be sent to the Office of the ART- 
JOURNAL, 49, Pall-mall, on or before the 20th of June, 1851, each 
eontaining a signature, and accompanied by a sealed letter with 
the same signature, which letter will not be opened until the adju- 
dication has been made 

There will be no restriction as to the length of the Essay ; but it 
will be advisable not to exceed twelve or fifteen pages such as the 
ART-JOURNAL. 

The proprietors will claim the right to publish the P ize Essay in 
the ART JOURNAL, and also in the lilustrated Catalogue of the 
Exhibition. 

The Prize will be adjudged on or before the 10th of July. The 
Adjudicators will be J. R. PORTER, Eeq., Secretary of the Board 
of Trade; APSLEY PELLATT, Esq, Manufacturer; and 
— WRIGHT, M.A, F.SA, Member of the Institute of 

rance. 


Torn sf) . a hl TTY , fr . 
LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851.--Manufacturers generally 
have-been informed of the plans in progress for worthily represent- 
ing the Exhibition of 1851, by several Hundred Wood Engravings 
of the choicest of the objects it will contain. These will be printed 
“by hand” (not by machinery), and on fine paper 

No cost whatever will be incurred by the Manufacturer; but it 
is absolutely essential for any Manufacturer, who desires to secure 
admission for any of his productions into this work, to make imme- 
diate application on the subject to the Editor of the AKT- 
JOURNAL. No Engraving will be suffered to appear prior to the 
Ist of May, 1851. 

The Encravings will be first published in extra Parts of the 
ART.JOURNAL, and be afterwards collected into a volume, 
which—beautifully bound, with Views and Plans of the Building, 
Title-Page, Contents, &e.—will, it is presumed, form a permanent 
Record of the Exhibition, and a key to the most meritorious Manu- 
facturers of all parts of the world. 


O ADVERTISERS.—OF THE ART- 

_ JOURNAL for JANUARY, TWENTY THOUSAND will 

be printed. Advertisers, to secure insertion in that Number, must 

send their Advertisements to Mr. CLARK, Manager of the 

panes Department, 49, Pall-mall, on or before the 15th of 
ecein ber. 




















. Just published, price 7s. 6d. 
Y ry" 7c : 
H»* DRAULIC TABLES. (Revised 
Fdition.) PRACTICAL TABLES TO FACILITATE 
HYDRAULIC AND OTHER CALCULATIONS. 
By NATHANIEL BEARDMORE, 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &e., &e. 

Contents :—-Tables for the Discharge of Water through Sluices 
from Tanks, Reservoirs, and Vertical Pipes, head "02 to 250 feet— 
over Weirs, depth 02 to 3 feet—Mean Surface and Bottom Veloci- 
ties of Rivers and Tidal Es‘uaries, 5 to 850 feet per minute—Dis- 
charge of Pipes and Culverts, universal Table—Arterial Drains 
and other Cuts, from 18 inches to 28 feet in depth, with Bottom 
Widths from 3 to 1,200 feet—Theoretic Head required for passing 
bends at various velocities—Value of Water in Horse Power for 
one foot of fall, and Application to Mills—Tables of Expenditure 
of Water, Population, and proportional Drainage Areas—Flood 
Discharges, and Mean dito for various Rainfalls—Weight per 
yard, and safe Head of Water—Iron Pipes—Safe Load of Beams, 
6 to 30 inches in depth, with proportional bottom Flanches—-Tables 
of Weight of Iron and other Metals, with properties of various ma- 
terials—Useful Weights and Measures —Velocities—Gradients 
Comparative Measures, Feet and Chains—Tables for Marine Sur- 
veying—Mountain Barometer—Equivalent Pressures of Mercury 
and Water. Concluded with Tables of the Areas and Circum- 
ference of Circles—Powers and Roots—and Short Tables of Lo- 
gerithms 

The whole in a clear and condensed form for easy reference by 
Practical men, and for every day use, chiefly in the Hydranlic 

ranehes of Engineering ; preceded by a description of each Tabie, 
with method of use 

Printed and published by WATERLOW and SONS, Parlia- 
ment-street. Westminster ; WEALE, 59, High Holborn ; and may 
be had of all Booksellers, ee 

October, 1850, 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION.—An ELECTION of FIVE PENSIONERS, Three 
Males and Two Females, took place at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street, on Thursday, the 28th inst. 
WILLIAM CUBITT, Esq., M.P., President, in the Chair. 
The successful candidates were :— 


MALES. FrMALES. 
William Brand..... Satebee 1,156 | Sarah Badcock ............ 89 
Joseph Watson.. 1,059 | Jemima Ford ........... «+. 664 
James Caldow 656 | 





The remainder polled the following numbers, viz.— 





MALES, Ee SE yo cucuceduadeace 563 | 
Walter Efford .........00... 202 | Joseph Compton May ...... 310 
James Boustead .. wntea/ ae 
Daniel Hewett FEMALE, 
Samuel James Buckingham 116 | Elizabeth Rees.............. 194 


A. G, HARRIS, See. 





EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 


SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established), a very 
large Assortment of Dry aud Well-seasoned UAK and DEAT, PRE- 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts, from }inch toljinch thick, planed to a parallel width 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Dee}s, Oak Planks, Scantlinzs,Sash Sills, Mouldings prepared by 
Machinery, Laths, &.—Apply at EF. SIMMS’S (late W. Cleave’s 
Flooring Manufactory, ilton-road, Pimlico Basin. 





Ss 


HOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany and ‘Timber | 


Merchant, Bermondsey New-road, Southwark, near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, is SELLING SEASONED PLOORING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED; also matched 
boards and mouldings prepared from the very best material. and 
in a superior manner. Cut deals and scautling ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &c. ; pantile, 
oak, and firlaths; wheelwrights’ goods. All sawn and prepared 
goods (except timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 
mill prices, Very extensive drying-sheds. 

N.B. English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 


EORGE HORATIO WILKINSON, 


Timber and Mahogany Merchant, 186, High-street, Shore- 
ditch, nearly facing the terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, 
has always on hand a large stock of PREPARED FLOORING 
BOARDS, in every variety and thickness, well seasoned and ready 
for use. Timber and deals of all descriptions at the lowest pos- 
sible prices; also mahogany, rosewood, and other hard woods in 
logs, plank, board, and veneers, in condition for immediate use. 
No charge for delivery to any of the railway stations. 


JOR TIMBER and DEALS apply to 


SIMMS and Co. 75, Old Broad-street, City, Shipowners 
and Importers.—N.B. Contractors, Builders, Timber Merchants, 
and Manufacturers promptly supplied by rail, canal, and coast- 
wise, in every part of the Eingdom — Direct from the docks, and 
wholesale only. 


EMEL TIMBER for SALE.—Above 


1,000 loads of excellent TIMBER, at 62a 6d. per load, 
average length 30 feet, 134 inches square.—Apply at HERTSLETT’S 
Wharf, Adelphi.—The Public are requested to inspect the quality 
of this Timber, and not to believe the réports of interested parties. 














MUIR'S 


PLANING 
PATENT 4 she 


MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c.,Sawn on the most approved principle, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of naviantion apd 
qobenermiege. being connected with the Thames by the Grosveno1 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


oharge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


+ y 7 ‘¥ A ‘ 2 

APER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S 

Manufactory for English, and Warehouse for English and 

French Paper-hancings, and all materials connected with the trade. 

The Panelled Decorations are fitted up on the walls of an extensive 

range of show-rooms, giving at one view a drawing or dining-room 
furnished fit for ocenpation. 

LIST OF PRESENT PRICES. 

Painted marble, granite, and oak papers .... 





1d. per yard. 
1d. o 





Superior bed-room papers..........ce-eeeeees 
Satin ground papers for bed-rooms, drawing 

GEM GIANG TROUB. «co naccccgceccesconcesees . ” 
Flock papers on grounds, aad crimson flock 

COED eciiceaniedes | eh > EE at ees 4d. os 
Bronze drawing-room papers ....... ad 9d. pas 
i GE BED cn cnseccnsseqeeebesns +» As. 6d. * 
Ditto and Flock ...... 2s. Od. o 


10,000 feet of gilt mouldings alws stock. 
FE. T. ARCHER, 451, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
January, 1, 18%. 


al 7 Ty aT Y ™~ “ 

HEAP PAPER-HANGINGS.— 

W. B. SIMPSON, 456, WEST STRAND, begs to inform his 
patrons, and the public in general, that in order to meet the de- 
mands of the times, he has made arrangemeuts to execute paper- 
hangings of every description, at the lowest possible prices, and is 
now ready to supply BED-ROOM PAPERS OF GOOD PAT- 
TERN at ONE PENNY PER YARD, and oak, marble, satin, 
flock, and gold papers as cheap as any house in London, in addition 
to his usual EXTENSIVE STOCK of FRENCH and ENGLISH 
PAPERS, and his elegant assortment of the PATENT WASH- 
ABLE paper-hanging DECORATIONS, which are made exclu- 
sively by him. 


YD Ar To r, r tr 
ATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT.— 
JOHN WARNER and SONS are prepared to supply 
this paint to builders, painters, and p'umbers, on wholesale 
terms. It is f ee from al poisonous qualities ; i is unaffected by 
sea-water, sulphureted hydrogen, or any of the gases ; and preserves 
its original colour where white lead paint wil! not.—Prospe:tuses 
to be had at J. Waruerand Sons’, 8, Crescent, Jewin-st., London. 


a 7 > 7 wr Ty " > Y 
He” BBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 
PAINT.—ANNOU NCEMENT. 

For MARINE USES, it possesses the following advantages :— 
Itis whiter than any other Paint, and retains this whiteness for 
years. unaffected by bilge-water, or poxious vapours from cargo. 
The White Paint in the hold of a ship, after discharging a sugar 
cargo, is found to be as white as the year before, when newly 
painted. Under these and other circumstances, when every other 
paint hitherto known and tried has failed, the “ White Zine 
Paint” has preserved the fastness of its colour. Moreover, by virtue 
of its galvanic action on iron, it enters the pores, and forms an 
amalgam of the two metals, which protects the iron from rust, 
decay, or incrustation. 

For the GENERAL PURPOSES of the decorative painter, the 
“White Zine Paint” has heen found unparalleled in whiteness, 
clearness of colour, durability, and beauty of texture. It becomes 
so hard as to admit of polishing equal to the finest coach panelling. 

For SANtTARY PURPOSES the “ White Zine Paint” is valu- 
able, not only from its being totally free from every incredient 
injurious to health, but from its combining chemical qualities 
which render it a powerful corrective where contagious diseases 
have prevailed ; furniture or buildings painted with it are at once 
disinfected. Paralysis and Painters’ Cholic are avoided by its use, 
as well as similar results to the occupants of newly painted rooms. 
Apartmen's may be immediately occupied, without injury to the 
health of children or the most delicate constitation. It becomes 
cheaper than common paint, from its spreading over 2 much larger 
surface. 2cwt. of this paint covers as much as is usually covered 
by 3 ewt. of white lead. Each cask is stam with the name 














“ Hubbuck—London,—Patent,” aa the style of the Manufacturers. 

A circular with full particulars m ay be had of the manufacturers, 

THOMAS HUBBUCK and son 
London Dook 


Ceeur Works, opposite the 
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. -1> LOTT , 
ALBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
> PANY.—Established 1838 No. 11, Waterloo-place, Pall- 
nail. 

1. Members of Building Societies can insure in this office, pry- 
ments becoming due after their death, thus saving their families 
from inconvenience and loss. 

2 Business transacted in all the branches, and for all the objects 
of Life Assurance ; all the policies being indefensible, excepting 
only in cases of frau 

3% Immediate, survivorship, deferred annuities and endowments 
granted, and every other mode of provision for families 
arranged. 

4, Premiums on the half credit system, extension of limits for 
residence and voyaging, without extra premium. and naval and 
military lives (not in active service) assured at ordinary rates, 

For prospectuses, with tables of premium, information, &c., 
apply to HENRY WILLIAM SMITH. Actuary and Secretary. 


” y rcv 7 , > ~ 
HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1894, and 
empowered by Act of Parliament. Capital 500,0002 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park, 

G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sherift-Hutton Park, 

Robt. Swann, Esq., York. 

Banxers.— Messrs. Swann, Clough, ano Co., York. 

Actuary and Secretary.— Mr. W. lL. Newman, York. 

The attention of the public is particularly ealled to the terms 
this Company for life insurances, and to the distinction which is 
made between male and female lives. 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 100%. 














Age | Age 
next A FEMALE, hext A MALRB, A FEMALE. 
birth birth- — — 


Whole Life Premiums. 








day. Whole Life Premiums] day. 


i 

' 

' 
10 Te a 154 “6 | 316) 3382 
13 193 17 0 » | 419) 313 3 
16 lll 3 1 810 53 } 411 6 4 436 
2 | 114 4 1li 6 so | 840 414 0 
b>) ae? ae 113 8 & } 660 5123 6 
26 | 230 3 116 32 6 | 740 @€96 
#30 ;} 250 119 9 6 | 840 710 8 
33 | 2 8 6 2 310 77 | 0 4 97 6 
36 22 0 264 73 | 16 8 1 36 
0 |} 219 9 212 6 7 } 1319 
43) 353 217 3 80 | 15 12 10 








* Examupce.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1,000l. payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
22. 10s.; and a Lady of the same age can secure the same sum for 
an annual payment of 1M. 17% 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any ofthe Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCES are aiso effected by this Company on the 
most moderate terms) AGENTS are WANTED in those Towns 
where no appointments have been made. Applications to be made 
to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York; or to 
Mr. HENRY DINSDALE, 13, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent 
for London. 


GpUTTA, PERCHA TUBING.—May he 
~= : 








buried for years, without injury, and it is therefore 
valuable for conveying water, chemicals, &c. It is peculiar 
valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil pipes. Beng a non- 
conductor. it is not aftected by the frost of winter or drought of 
summer, like metal or leather. Its strenzth is extraordinary ; the 
small half-inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure of 350 |bs. 
on thesquare inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes may be had 
in 100 feet, and the larger in 50 feet lengths. The joints are easily 
made. Asa conductor of sound it is most valuable for conveying 
messages in lieu of bells, Every variety of articles manufactured 
by the Gutta Percha Company, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City- 
read, London ; and sold by their wholesale dealers. 


mp «TS Y ’ r r > ea 
ATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 

RUBBER TUBING, for Gas Fittings, Chemical Purposes, 
Fire Engines. Manure Pumps, &¢ —-JAMES LYNE HANOOCK, 
Sele Manufacturer ;and Licensee), Goswell-mews, Guswell-road, 
London, begs to invite the attention of Architects, Builders, 
Engineers, and the trade generally, to the Vulcanized India- 
Rubber Tubing, which is now manufactured from _ 1-8-inch 
bore and upwards, in lengths from 50 to 100 feet, and of various 
strengths, suitable to the purposes for which it is applied. VUL- 
CANIZED HOSE for FIRE ENGINES. LIQUID MANURRF, 
and for conveying HOT WATE to BATHS in DWELLING- 
HOUSES and BREWERIES, manufactured to resist great pres- 
sures of any lenath and size to order. 

*,* Testimonials may be had on application to the 


Manufactory. 
N.B. VULCANIZED WASHERS and SHERT RUBBER for 
Steam and Hot Water Pipes. and Packings for Pistons and Gland- 
xes of Steam Engines, cut any size to order. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
TH E attention of the 
Trade is called to 


JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 
which is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the case 

with which it works. : 

By the introduction of the vibrating 
standard the cumbrous carr age and ex- 
pensive slings and guides tre unneces- 
sary, rendering the price « onsiderably 
less than pumps made on te old plan. 

Beer and Water Engine: for raising 
fluids froma ¢ epth not exceeding 3 feet, 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
same principle. 

JOHN WARNER & SONS, 
8, Crescent, Jewin-street, London, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 
TO ENGINEERS, MACHINISTS, BRASSPOUNDERS. &e. 
VENTON’S PATENT AN r'I-FRICTION 
METAL—a cheap substitute for Brass in all kinds of ma- 

chinery bearings, pumps, taps, &c., has now been in use for upwards 
of five years by most of the principal railways and engiveers in 
this country and upon the continent. Its advantages over brass 
are increased durability, less specific gravity, and cheapness in first 
cost.— For references and particulars apply to BOTT and ALLEN, 
21, Pall-Mall, Manchester. 





























TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


HA RT and SONS, Wholesale and Manu- 
facturing Ironmongers, Nos. 33, 54, and 55, Wych-street, 
Strand. Kista plished "Ts19, Pr meer and svle Manufacturers of 
PITT’S PATENT SELP-APJUSTING DOOR FURNITL KE 
and SPINDLES, and Manntueqerets of Dr. ARNOTT’S VENTI- 
NG CHIMNEY VALVES. ' 
RT and SONS solicit the attention of Builders, House Deco- 
rators, Smiths, Bell-hangers, &c. &c. to their extensive and well 
selected stock of DOOR FURNITURE in every suitable material, 
en suite with finger-plates, bell-pulls, levers, &c., and also to their 
LOCKS and LATCHES in mortice, rim, drawback, iron gate, 
cabinet &c., of all qualities, including Barron's, Bramah’s, Chubb’s, 
i tt's Patent.—To their 
ad A RAL TRON MONGERY wrought and cut nails, screws, 
i ‘ t 2 S. & . . 
binge dS FOUNDRY —Rell cranks of all descriptions, cornice poles, 
icture rods, skew door | ~r desk and hat rails, window guards, 
spaniolette bolts, &c. &e. 
WINDOW FPTINGS of all kinds, including brackets, rods, 
. slid sockets, trays, &e. &c. . 
a Dot oR SPRINGS and TINGES, including Redmund’s, Smith's, 
Hinge’s, Gerish’s, and Cotterell’s patents. 
CoE DOW BLIND FITTINGS of the most approved principle. 
SHERINGHAM'’S and all other VENTILATORS. 
LEA’S RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for which they are 
AGENTS, as well as for all inventions of merit as soon as perfecte?. 
HARK? and SONS, aware that the practice of publishing NET 
peice-lists is injurious to the interests of the trade generally, are 
uawilling to follow it, but at the same time they beg to assure their 
friends that their prices will be found equally as low as those of ang 
other respectable house. 
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IGHTNING CONDUCTORS. — R. Ss. 
NEWALL and CO’S PATENT COPPER ROP, three- 
eighths diameter, 75s. per 100 feet.—Office, 130, Strand, London. 








TEXHE attention of those who are interested 


in Building is earnestly invited to a method of c metructing | 


the FLOORS, CEILINGS, and ROOFS of HOUSES on an IM- 
PROVED FIRE-PROOF PRINCIPLE, the adoption of which 
secures many important advantages at 4 + not greater than that 
n mode of building with t er. Perfect security 
fire f construction—freedom from the attacks of 
dry-rot. insects, &a—and increased strength and Jurability, are 
leading features of this system ; a pamphlet fully descrij tive of 

ch. and all farther information, may be obt rined on applica- 
tion to the proprietors of the patent, Messrs. FOX and BARRETT, 
46, Leicester-square, London 





















MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
IS REQUIRED. 
estimation of all who 
m its merits 


years, and obtained so high a standing in th 
ry to ¢ 









ave used it. that it is unnecessa 4 
Messrs STEVENS and SON however feel 
tha. from the creater extent of surface whict 
yer, as compared with othe 

found a gain of 16+ per cent. In material, 
with an additiona! saving in labour of 








f the time of other cements ofa similar nature, 


e cannot admit of doubt, eimens, showing its 


beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain and ornamental 
3. may be seen; and the Cement, in any ti i 





purpose itity, obtamed 
of Messrs. STEVENS and SON, at their Plasterand Cement Works, 
19%. Drurv-lane, London — Manufactory, Derwent Mill, Derby 

NB. This Cement will receive paint or paper in a few hours 
after the completion of the work by the plasterers. 


x . 5 sar Tp > 

HE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 

STUCCO, which you supplied at Messrs. J. & KR MORLEY 
warehouses and dwelling in W 00d-street, Gresham-street, In the City. 
has been used throughout the premises, in every story ; altogether 
t ten thousand yards superfi ial. chiefly upon recently built 
walls.and asmall portion upon timber partitions, and that with 
the mst perfect and satisfactory result. I feel it also mecessary to 
observe, that the plasterers’ work was almost invariably followed up 
on the next day by the painters, thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time, both for business 
and for the ocenpation of the establishment. I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that the use of thisnew material is a most v uluable feature 
in building operations, and fully justifies that which I was given to 
understand, viz, that it was an extraordinary material. I think it 
right to mention that I am at the present t » having agreat extent 
of similar work executed at another range of buildings,where time 
and the quality of the work are of the utmost impertance 

Signed JNO. WALLEN, Architect, London. 
To Messrs. Chas. Francis and Sons, Manufacturers, 

Nine Elms 




















TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement | 






4 has hitherto been manufactu a Yorkshire, and, throngh 
q 


long detention at sea, |! 






stale and coat fer use on 


its arrival in London I . F macie, ement 
will be manufactured in London, and thus presented to consumers 
in a fresh and cenuine state, the elle Agenta, J. B. WHITE 


and SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster 








ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 


. 5 by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 
the best Roman Cement. but has the advantage over that ms 
of wholly resisting frost. When used as & stucco it di 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour- 
inv, Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of sand. This superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 





g about forty minutes for working, being | 


{ : 
,AVES’S 
G REA E 


Cc™ ENT, PLASTER, and C OMPOSI- 


This invaluable Cement has now heen before the public so many 


BLUE LIAS LIME and 


CEMENT.—AGENTS. ’ 
Messrs. Freeman and Richardson, 6. South-wharf, Paidington. 
Mr. T. Wytlie.. Liverpool 
Wm. and E. Knight ......-.-+++++ Manchester. 
Mr. G. Brown ....- a Glasgow. 
Mr. J. Harrison . ; ¢ —— 
Mr. E. Cryer ... Oxford. : 
Gibbs, Cannings, and s Glazed Pipes, Bricks, ke. i 
——To RUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
- rVvoaso x > 
\REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME and 
CEMENT. direct from the works, Stockton.- RUTTY and 
VERRY beg to inform the Trade that they continue to supply 
Blue Lias Lime and Cement as usual at No. 2, Wharf, Paddington, 
on! 
wh 

















“TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. & ” 
“geet: To wp 

LL descriptions of TERRA COTTA, 

P CEMENT, and PLASTER CASTINGS executed in a first- 
rate manner, on reasonable terms, by J. HERBERT and SUN, 
Modellers, &c., 42, Parker-street. Drury-lane. A splendid assort- 


ment of Corinthian, Ionie, and other Capitals ; Centre Flowers, | 


Ballusters. Trusses, &c. ; Elizabethan and other Chimney Shafts. — 


TION ENRICHMENT MANUFACTORY, 138, Crown- 
street, Pinsbury-square, London —WM SMART, Jun. begs to 
inform architects, builders, and the trade that he is prepared to 
execute works of any magnitude in first-rate style and finish at 
very low charges. Architects’ designs carefully modelled and 
truthfully carried out, and estimates given on receipt of detailed 
drawings. &c,— Wm. SMART, Jun., ARCHITECT RAL 
MODELLER and ORNAMENTIST. | 18, CROWN-STREET, 
FINSBURY, London. Established in the family three-fourths of 


} a century. 


eater facility. making together the enor- | 


TeA | 
fall THIRTY-THREE PER CENT. ; its advan- | 
Sn« 


> 7G , vr . > ’ . 
{EALY’S PATENT TREBLE CHAN- 
b NELLED RUOFING TILES, dun-coloured or red, are 
manufactured at Sealy’s Patent Tile Works, Bridgwater. For 
strength, durability, and cheapness, une jualled. 
. a >arr mlm orn 
WYHE PATENT ARCHIT ECTURAL 
ROOFING TILES are strongly recommended as an im- 
proved system of roofinz, and, from their extremely light and 
elegant appearance, are peculiarly a lapted for covering Charches, 
Parsonage-houses, Schools, Ornamental andother Villas A mate- 
rial feature of these Tiles is their economy, they are as cheap as 
ordinary slating. and do not require stronger timbers. Every in- 
format on may be obtained by application to the Secretary, at the 
Offices, No. 158, Strand, where specimens of the iles may be seen. 


>» 7 7 ‘ 7 ~ r 
I ED-FACING KILN BRICKS, of 
superior colour and quality. are now ready for delivery at 
the Bricklayers-Arms Station, or at auy Goods Station on the 
South-Eastern Railway nearer Reigate, at 353. per 1,000, for Cash 
on delivery. Specimens of the Bricks may be seen at the Office of 
“The Buiider."—Apply to the Proprietor of the Gatton and 
gate Brick and Tile Works, Bell-street, Reigate. 

tral? ’ 7 ; 
\ TARD and Co., HONDURAS WHARF, 
BANKSIDE, and JAMAICA COFFEE-HOUSE, CORN- 

HILL, LON DON, 

Fire Bricks, best, 63s. per thousand ; Stock Bricks. 278 ; Country 
Pan Tiles, 50s.: Plain, 328. 6d.; 12 and 9 in. Flooring ditto, very 
bright and red. Paving, Crown, and Circular Fire Bricks. Stour- 
bridze, Neweastle, and Welsh Bricks; ditto Lumps, Tiles, Shie! }- 








| euards, Pattern-goods; Clay, Loam, &e, of the best sort, and 


heaper than any other house; “and Ballast ; Sanitary Pipes; 
Dutch and English Clinkers; Suffolk Facings, White and Red; 


| Patent Malting Tiles. &c. Shipments to all parts of the world. 


j RICKS.—In consequence of the low price 
at which Brickmakers have, for some time past, been pur- 
vasing Ashes and Breeze, H. DODD is enabled to ofter his bricks, 


} 


| which are of good quality, at the following low prices ; andas his 


point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- | 


ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
those purposes where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
required, 

Manufactnrers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool. 


MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee. — Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. re 
reference to No, 296, page 491; and also Nos, 234 an 
344 and 351 of “ The Builder,” for accounts of EXPE 
on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby tl 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has heen 
proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunne 





to resist the action of water: i 
nalities, harder, and more durat 


3 stronger in ita cementit 








‘ement ; it does not vegetate, orydate, or turn green; nor ia ; 
aftected by any atmospheric influence whatever tt t 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured t 


y set in 
from five to sixty minn 


s. Forall purposes that Cement is appli 
cable the Proprietor rallen mpetition.—Orders received by 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN. and Company, attheir Manafactory, 
Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf.Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall ; 
also at their Deptt, 46, Hanover-street, Liverpool 












2e CO 


sDATERC r > sane 
EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 

for internal stucco, are employed very advantageously in 

place of wood for skirtings, architraves, and panel mouldings, 
and for in-door flooring, instead of stone. The peculiar properties 
of PARIAN Cement allow of its being painted or papered upon 


PORTLAND CEMENT, solely | 


fields are only a quarter of an hour's walk from the City, H. D. 


earnestly requests purchasers will favour him with a visit, in order | 


to inspect his stock and to judge for themselves. 






Marle Cutters.......+.6 80s. per thousand, 
Yellow Seconds....... 2s. € ~ 

Pale Seconds ..... .. ds. e 
Paviors .... 42s. re 
Pickings BS: 


Marle Place. Half-washed Stocks, and Place Bricks, at equally 
low prices. These bricks are sound, well burnt, and unusually free 
from defects ; a very large proportion of the Stocks being suitable 
for external facing. They will be delivered at the above prices any- 
where within two miles of the fields. 

Apply to HENRY DODD and Co, at the Countine-house, 
Hoxton Brickfields, Grange-walk, near the Rosemary Branch, 


| Hoxton. 


within afew hours of its application, and thus render it an im- | 


portant substitute for common plastering in those cases where ex- 
pedition and beauty of finish are essential.—-J. B. WHITE and 
SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENE'S 
Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 





To 7 a Ti 

OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 

e STUCCO WASH, CEMENT, and PAINT.—The attention 
of the trade and the publie generally is solicited to these very ex- 
ootent nd well-known — which, for their beauty, dura- 
lity. imperviousness, and cheapness, are unequalled. THE PER- 
MANENT WASH, as a substitute for oominen lime aul = Suan 
colour, is an article which has long been wanting for stucco and 
brick-work ; itis of a stone colour, but may be tinted to any ether ; 
is perfectly dry in twenty-four hours; will not wash off; is very 
little dearer than the common washes; and, being a non-absorbent, 
is admirably adapted for railway stations. union wo khouses, 
schools, barracks, prisons, &e. One ewt. is sufficient to cover. with 
two coata, 250 square yards. THE CEMENT, from the great redue- 
tion in price, and its suitableness for internal as well as external 
surfaces, places it above all other materials of its kind; it bas no 
caustic qualities; may be painted or papered in a few days; 
never blisters, cracks, or vegetates ; soon Esomes as hard as stone ; 
and may be cleaned with a brush and water. The merits of the 
PAINT are well known for its application to stucco work of all 
we — — ay A generally. Numerous testimonials. 
ospectuses, and every information may be obtained, i- 
eation to the Sole Agent, PHILIP HARE, at ja po Rot gy 


Sot yous, Upper Thames-street. A liberal allowance to wholesale 


. ya >xIr 
ELL'S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT 
is ready for use, and only one-eighth th 
For beauty it is pre-eminent, giving etapa ee 7 NE 
CUT STONE. Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or 
road other plastering, and will protect the walls as well as Roman 
ement, In casks of 1, 2, and3 cwt., at 8% 158. and 213., casks 


inclusive. 
PATENT MINERAL PAINTS, 


for ch beauty, and perm: $ 

cons of other paints, always ready for use cy ee ode 

= theoniove well suited for exportation. Brilliant black, 2s. ; 
rowns, 2s. 9d. ; greens and light colours, 4s. per gallon. d 


G. BELL and Co.,2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street. 





I Inabl 





NB. Red Pit Sand, of approved quality, constantly on sale, upon 
reasona)le terms. n the erection o alls, where it is desirable 
that the work should be kept aa free from damp as p meible, this 
cand. frora its not containing any saline matter, is acknowledged 
te he preferable to river «and 


HE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS.— 
hy 


Patronized townity. the Heads of the Nobility, the 





Clerzy. Architects of Eminence, Batiders. Ratiway Contractors, 
and the Put geters MAGNUS ENAMELLED SLATE 
potwithetanding the vile tevitations and infringements of his 
patent that are attempted) continaes to grow in favour with the 
pu cing handeomer, more darat an? very much cheaper 
han marble ~Price biste sent to amy part of the kingdom gratis 


and a book of drawtngs sent postace free on receipt of 4n_In postage 


' terns. Filters. Dairy and Larder *he ves. Wine Cellar 
Fittings, Slate, and erery variety of plain Siete Work, at prices 
that defy competition 4 and W. Uover Belyrave-place 


‘TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
, WORKS, Relvedere-road, Lambeth—A redaced list of 
prices of the hest WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will 
he sentonapplication post paid betag made, and nelosing & postage 
stamp. The pricesare ander those advertixed for inferior «lates, 


SAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 


atary, rs 


PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave | 


Wharf, Pimlico, 
GOTHIC WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works 


| produced at a remarkably cheap rate. 
PON 





NTS from 5S. upwards. Specimens on view of the Farly 
English, Decorated, and Perpendienlar styles. . 

ALTAR TABLETS Illuminated, 

Fire-rate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD 
STONES, &c., in great variety of design, Letters cut and com 
plete for fixing in the country. 

The Public are respectfally invited to view the carefully selected 


and manufactured stock (by improved machinery) of Veined | 


Marble Chimney-pieces—cheap and good. 

DAIRIES fitted up with MARBLE or SLATE SHELVES 
MINTON’S Encaustic and White or Blue and White Porcelain 
Tiles in great variety of poet 

A GOOD MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
FORTY SHILLINGS, 
A Wheral discount to the trade 





CHEAP AND DURABLE KOUOFING, 


Bp Mer Majesty's 


F. McNEILL and Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, 


Also Glaze Drain Pipes—N.B. No other lime kept at the | 





Oo MASONS 


T 

EDUCED PRICE of MARBLE SLAB, 
~The LONDON MARBLE AND STONE WORKING 
COMPANY continue to sell Slab, of superior quality and wel] 
sawn, at their Manufactory, ESHER-STREET, near Millbank 
Westminster, at the following reduced prices, viz, :— ’ 

inch, at la. 2d. per foot. 

inenm, at 1s. 4d. - 


——"7O BUILDERS, MASONS. AND CONTRACTORS 
BUILDE doh M, 2 or Dr 3 
BSERVE! the CHEAPEST DEPOT jin 
England for MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES, &e.. of supe. 
rior quality. is ths WESTMINSTER MARBLE COMPAN\'s 
PATENT WORKS, Earl-street, H>lywell-street, Millbank —Coun. 
try orders attended to, and a large assortment always in stock. 











——$_— 





BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN and STONE MERCHANTS, 
BATH. 


List of prices at the quarries. alxo cost for transit to any part of 
the kingdom, furnished on application. 


ee 


4 ’ tis ” 
MARKED WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
RASIN. — MARTIN and WOUD solicit the atten. 

tion of Builders, Masons, and others, to their stoek of Portland 
York, and Derby Stone; also Bangor Slates. Lime, Cement, 
Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Fire-stone. &c., sold at 
the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head-stones, 
Ledgers, Steps, Landinzs, &c., cut to order on the shortest 
notice, Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Pipes, Syphons. &c., always on han lL. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 
Stuft, &c. Prompt attention paid to country orders. 


r y 

ATH STONE.—RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed MARTIN 
and WOOD their sole agents in London. M. and W. beg to 
inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &c.. that a large assort. 
ment of the much approved CORSH AM DOWN and other BATH 
STONE will always be kept at the Depot, opposite the Great 
Western Railway Station, Paddington. Orders will also be received 
at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park Basin. 


24+ > sry om F] ¢ 
RAMLEY FALL STONE. — Railway 

contractors, stone merchants, and others, are respectfully 
informed that the above stone can now be supplied very exten- 
sively. A large and well selected stock of Bramley Fall Stone now 
on the depSt ; it works with great facility, and is worthy the atten. 
tion of all parties requiring or using sand atone. Cargoes shipped 
direct to all parta—For prices. &¢., apply to Mr GEORGE CLARK, 
General Stone Agent, Devon ; Haytor-wharf, Rotherhithe, London. 

Nov. 26, 1850. 


=¢ 1D +p . 
AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 
EXTERNAL WORKS—LUARD, BEEDHAM and Co,, 
Quarry Proprietors and Importers from Allemagne. — 
AUBIGNY STONE from the Quarries, near Palaise, Calvados 
Department.—Aubigny is of similar eolour to Portland Stone, it 
texture finer, price and labour of working about the same. 
RANVILLE STONE from Ranville Quarries, near Caen, Nor. 
mandy.—Suitable for strong works, whart and quay walling, price 
and Iabour similar to Caen Stone. ~Dep%t, Caen Sufferance 
Wharf, Rotherhithe.—Information and samples supplied from the 
Office, 18, South wark-square, Borough. 
> 7 al . TED ’ 4 
AEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 
Abattoirs, Caen (propriétaire de Carriéres 4 Allemagne’, 
offers CAEN STONE guaranteed from the first quarries at Alle- 
magne, delivered to vessels or waggons (free of expense). fr 
depot at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 14, Fore-street, Limehouse. 
Contracts taken for any quantities.—Cargoes shipped to order, 
from Caen, to any part of the coast.—Apply to P, FOUCAR)). at the 
Office, 39, Stoney-street, Borough Market ; or to Mr. 8S. WEBSTER, 
at the Wharf.—Samples to be seen, and references to be ha, at 
Mr. MARSH'S, No. 3, Charlotte-row, near the Mansion H ouse. 
4 . , stor cant a fy 
AYLOR and CO.’s “ EUSTON” PAVE- 
MENT.—The durability and safety of this Pavement for 
Streets is generally aimitted, and the ornamental character in- 
yarted by the arrangement of the small stones particularly adapts 
it for carriaze-drives, court-yards, stabling, &e. Specimens mos be 
seen at the Gateways of Hyde Park Corner, Albert Gate and Stan- 
hope Gate, and also at the Euston Station of the London and 
North-Western Railway,—(Temporary Offices), 1, Chapel-place, 
Duke-street, Westminster. 


AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 


Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warelouses, and every description of Pavement laid down at the 
above low price, and the work guaranteed. AA to JOHN Pile 
KINGTON, POLONCEAU'S BITUMEN PAVEMENT OFFI E, 
i. JOHN-STREET, ADELPHI. — N.B. Country Agents and 
Railway Engineers and Contractors supplied with the best bitumen 
for covering bridges and arches. 



























rhe pap > 
AVING 4}d. per foot; Thick do. 6d. ; 
Large 3-inch, 64d.—SINKS 1s. 94.— COPING s$4.— Rodin 
Hood Slab 6d. per foot ; Duchess, Countess, and Ladies’ Slates at 
reduced prices. Drain-pipes, with a liberal discount. Pantiles 
5a. 9d. per 100. Chimney-pots 10d., 1s, 34., and 28 each 
E. & W. STURGE, BXLDGE WHARF, CITY ROAD. 





P > > _ 
TO MORE DAMP HOUSES.—For the 
most effectual and economical PREVENTATIVE a ainst 
DAMP srising up in new buildings apply to_H. BURGESS, 
improved ASPHALTE WORKS, Canal-basin, Camberwell, or at 
the Office, 11, Holland-street, North Brixton. All kinds 
Asphalie Works, in town or coun'ry, executed in the most im- 
proved manner, at the lowest possible remunerating prices. 
IMPORTANT TO OIL AND RAILWAY GREASE MER- 
CHANTS AND FACTORS. “ 
For SALE, at the Works at Weymouth, 
or may be delivered to any part of the kingdom, the supé rior 
gredeey by distillation of BITUMINOUS SCHALE, or SCHIS- 
US. “LIQUID BITUMEN.” containing, Ist, a Volatile Gil, of 
Mineral Spirit; Qnd, an Oil of a greater density; 3rd, a Patty 
Mineral Of: 4th, Parafine: 5th. Grease, slightly alkaline; 6th, 
Tar, The Volatile Gil, or Mineral Spirit, is admirably 4 lapted as 
asolvent, and may be used for all purposes to which the most 
highly rectified spirit of turpentine is employed, or may be used for 
spiritand camphine lamps. The escond Cy 


oil, not so very volati! 
will disso've in any pt portion with seed or fish oils, of which it 
considerably augments their illuminating power, and prevents 
their becoming rancid. The third is admirably adapted for jabti- 
| cating machinery, and contains—the 4th, Parafine, which is erst y 
obtained by crystallization, and requiring but little treatment to 
make excellent candles, The 5th, Grease, superior to animal 0! or 
fat for the use of carriages. The 6th, Tar, perfect! black. very 
siceative, nnd which may be used generally for ah purposes of 
varnish, ani Where mineral tar is eraployed.—Any further infor- 
| mation may be obtaine either of Mr. w.c. HOMERKSHAM, 


Schiste Works, Weymouth; or of Mr. C. FP. CHEFFINS, 1 
Southampton-buitvines, ChanceryJane, London 











Ropal Aectters Patent. 


Bunhill-row, London, Manufacturers and 


ewiy Patent 
THE PATENT ASPHALTED FELT, FOR ROOFING HOUSES, VERANDAHS, SHEDS, &c., 


Her Masesty's Woops axp Forests, 
Hee Masesry’s Commission or Customs, 
Hoxovrnasve Bast-Iwota Company. 
And by the most eminent members of the Ro 
it has been exhibited, and UBTAINED TH 
Royal Agricultural Society's House, in Hanover-square, 


andsound, The Felt can be cut to any length, by 


Patronized b 


Treonaaban Bogen or Onpwance, 
Hen Masesty’s Estate, isu or Wient, 
»van Borantean Garpens, Recent’s Pars. 


, Re 
Itural Societies of Eneuland, Scotland, and Ireland ; at whose great national shows 
. for being the best and cheapest article for roofing ; alee used for under slates at the 


Its advantages are lightness, warmth, durabili fine economy. It is impervious to rain, snow, and frost, and a non-conductor of heat 


with full directions as to its uses and the manner 0’ 
Architects, Builders, Nobl , and Gentl w 





oined to send their orders DIREC? to 
lengths best suited to their roofs. They are ike’ is 
Britain where the above roofing is made are 

fs covered with the felt to be seen at the een 
minster Hall, and other buildings at the New Houses 


es wide. The F 
fappiying it with T ar LIMON i ALS, some of thou of seven years’ experience, — 
>, ‘ ; tensively use , sent free to any rt of the towu or country. yh 
fully be covering Bowlers, &o.. is also ae new ite hb eating of about $5 per cent. Ly Pel is effected. The TRADE ate respect’ 


RY the surest means of being supplied with the genuine article, and ib 
AUrioa BD AGAINST MISKRPRESES 


rice is only ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT, Samples, 


SREPRE ATLON, as THE ONLY wouks in Great 


‘and Co.'s Manufactories, LAMBS-BUILDINGS, BUNHILL-80W, 
the mew Vice-Chanceilor’s Courts, the pass jeading to West 
it—A Liberal Discount allowed to the Trade. 


es and offices | 
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